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The Walton and Holmes 
Arithmetics 


By Georce A. WALTON, A. M. 
_ Formerly Agent of Massachusetts State Board of Edu 
cation 
end 
STANLEY H. Houtmes, A. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, New Britain, Conn. 


First Book . $0.30 Third Book . $0.45 
Second Book . -40 Fourth Book ; -50 


These books embody the results of a searching investiga- 
tion by the Boston School Board of the teaching of arithme- 
tic, of a careful comparison of the courses of study in many 
leading cities and towns, and of practical recommendations 
by 100 eminent teachers, principals, and superintendents. 

The various topics are taken up in their proper order, and 
are not dropped until all the important points are~brought 
out and the pupil acquires skill in performing each opéra- 
tion. The work for each year is distinct as well as system- 
atic. Under each topic the order is: Oral exercises; illustra- 
tive examples; written problems. 

The Walton and Holmes Arithmetics contain 18,000 prob- 
lems, of which the First Book presents 38,000, the Second 
Book 5,000, the Third Book 6,000, and the Fourth Book 4,000 
problems. The subjects of the problems have been judi- 
ciously selected, As far as possible, the material in concrete 
work represents in experience the life of the child. Imprac- 
tical, obsolete, and purely nevel subjects have beén excluded, 
because they are neither of real value nor in keeping with the 
modern spirit of teaching arithmetic. 


- AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





BOYVILLE. 


Thomas Normal 
Training School 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Music Physical Training 
Drawing Domestic Science 
Penmanship Manual Training 


The ability of this School to obtain good 
paying positions for its graduates has 
been one factor in its growth and success. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


17 N. Gd. Boulevard 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


If You Are a Teacher of [lusic or Drawing 
Why not attend the N. E. A. and then go to 


The Eastern Summer School of 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS? 


Twentieth Annual Session, July 12-29, 1910 


Up-to-date in its ideas; practical in its plans and suggestions. (iraduates are sought to fill lucrative positio® 





The session is held at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston. 











Members of the school can obtain accommoda- 
tions at the Hotel Bartol; reasonable rates. 











For further information, address 


WILLIAM M. HATCH, Manager 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
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| Blodgett : Readers 


By Franoxs E. Biopertrt and ANDREW B. 
Buopeetrt, Superintendent of Schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Primer 30cents Third Reader 45 cents 
First Reader 30cents Fourth Reader 65 cents 
Second Reader 35 cents Fifth Reader 75 cents 


The publication of the Blodgett Fifth 
Reader marks the completion of a series 
of unusual value. The material has been 
selected with ‘great care and presents 
new and interesting reading for the 
school. Extracts in prose and verse from 
the world’s best literature make the books, 
especially in the advanced volumes, of in- 
estimable service to the child. 
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THe HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass, Normal School. 
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New England Publishing Co. 
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The Prang Summer Schools 


1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows:— 


Ch S'S 535% whois ding ans ap July 11 to July 30 
Des Re he Sey July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................. June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio..................- July 5 to July 30 
Aberdeen, S.D.................. June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
. Cape May, N.J.......-....-05-- July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla............. ....June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C................-. June 6 to July 2 
0 CASES ears Ferg July 4 to July 30 
Farmvilie, Va................-- June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
EB EE SO June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La................. June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La..............-. June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to August19 
Newport News, Va............ une 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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‘The people of the United States suffer a preventable 
loss of over GOO.000 lives per annum, a daily senseless 
sacrifice of an army of over 1700 human beings.”— 
SENATOR Ropert L. OwENn 





A BOOK WITH A MISSION 
Bulletin No. 11 


‘* Seldom has it fallen to our lot to reap such gen- 
uine satisfaction and pleasure in the reviewing of a 
book as comes from. this instance. . . because 
of the fact that we conscientiously ‘feel that we are 
doing our duty when we write only words of highest 
praise. Ritchie’s PRIMER OF SANITATION is 
small, but it has an immense mission. 

‘* What is more simple or more rational or more 
logical than that the mind of the school child shall 
have drilled into it at an early age the facts of 
proper sanitation and living as well as the facts of 
mathematics or grammar? The latter pertains to 
the proper development of culture; the former per- 
tains to that much more important question of 
health. . . . The reviewer bespeaks the aid of all 
in getting this book introduced in our school. 
rooms.’ —S8?¢. Louis Medical Review, April, 1910. 





A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c. in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgsom, Manager 
YONKERS-ON-HU DSON NEW YORK 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Epwarp Howarp Grices: A woman never does 
her best work except it be in an atmosphere of 
appreciation. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Malden, Mass.: 
The right to compel the child to attend school car- 
ries with it the obligation on our part to protect 
him from physical deterioration while in school. 

SUPERINTENDENT Homer P. Lewis, Worcester, 
Mass.: The school of the twentieth century must 
reflect the life and social organization of to-day. 
The new organization of industry requires a new 
organization of education. 

SUPERINTENDENT Dantet FLeIsHer, Columbia, 
Penn.: Children and flowers are like the beautiful 
products of nature. And the child will love the 
beautiful in nature more and more as his eyes are 
opened to see it under helpful instruction and 
proper encouragement. 

Dr. Nicnotas Murray Butter: As a rule, the 
classical teacher has not appreciated the changed 
educational conditions and the new demands made 
upon the schools. He must recognize that while 
the secondary school cannot dispense with the 
classics, it can no longer be compfetely dominated 
by them. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM HERBERT PERRY FAUNOE: 
The soul that has never passed through some cru- 
cial decisions in the spiritual realm is in a condi- 
tion of arrested development. Grotesque as many 
forms of its expression may be, the reality and 
reasonableness of a supreme religious choice is to- 
day a part of the creed of the thinking world. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. E, Titton, Bangor, Me.: We 
try to do too many things—each and all good and 
of recognized value in itself—and so fail to do the 
essentials as well as we should. This is not en- 
tirely the fault of the schools. The public de- 
mands this or that at the hands of the teachers 
without stopping to consider what is already 
called for. 

Presipent Ricnarp A. Mactaurin, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology: The teacher of to-mor- 
row must be even broader than to-day and he 
must have a still stronger hold on the respect of 
the community. He must be preserved as much 
as possible from narrowing influences and per- 
mitted to soar so freely that he has a wide horizon 
and some prevision of the day that is to come. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. Etson, Cleveland: 
That the normal school may be of the 
largest service there must exist between 
it and the system as a whole the 
heartiest spirit of co-operation. For it be- 
comes a vitally helpful factor in achieving the ends 
for which the larger system strives only as it sus- 
tains the system of which it is a part and adds its 
strength to the other agencies and forces at work 
in carrying forward and improving our schools. 


THE WEEK’S SIGHT-SEEING—N. E. A. 


Of course no visitor will see all that is of liter- 
ary and historic interest in and about Boston in 
ten days, but he will see more in those ten days 
than he would see in thirty days anywhere else 
in America. 

Lexington and Concord, Plymouth and Salem, 
Somerville, Medford, and Cambridge,, Harvard 
University and Mount Auburn, the homes of 
Lowell and Longfellow, must all be seen and their 
memories reveled-in. 

But Boston from Bunker Hill to Dorchester 
Heights, with Faneuil Hall and the Old South 
church, with the old state house and the new, with 
Copp’s Hill and the Granary burying grounds, with 
the Old North church and the spot made sacred 
by. Addicks, with Boston common and the scene 
of the “Boston Tea Party,” will be the flavor of it 
all. 

One will not appreciate all of the nearly 280 
years of history, every year of which has added 
something of vital interest to the city’s great story, 
but he will learn'so much in every hour that his 
life will be enriched for all time, an ! every teacher 
will enrich the lives of boys and giris forever after. 

The new Boston is as distinctly beautiful as the 
old is glorious in tradition and history. Boston 
common and the public garden are accessible 
from everywhere without waste of time or energy, 
and Copley square and the nearby Fens are attrac- 
tive. 

In 1903 Boston’s hospitality was demonstrated 
to the gratification ofall, far and near. There 
have been notable greetings and welcomes with 
various entertainments in other cities. Each in its 
own way has contributed much to the joy of the 
teachers, but we hazard little in saying that Bos- 
ton did her part well. But all that she did in 1903 


bids fair to be eclipsed in 1910, and for two 


reasons. Boston learned much then, and has not 
forgotten it, and there are many possibilities now 
that were unknown then. 

The business headquarters at the old art mu- 
seum will be better than anything known in the 
history of the association, unless our memory is at 
fault. 

President Taft will make his address and hold a 
reception in the famous Harvard stadium, an audi- 
torium never equaled in any city in which the as- 
sociation has met. The great social function of 
the week will be at the new Harvard Medical 
school, matchless in all America for such an occa- 
sion. The ordinary general sessions will be held 
in the new opera house, an auditorium which is 
not easily described. 

The department meetings will be held in a 
group of halls unapproached even in the meeting 
of 1903, and the hotels are even better than then. 
Boston hopes for a large meeting, and will take 
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care of all who come as well as she knows how to 
do. 

In 1903 Boston, through the press committee, 
covered the entire country with materja! for the 
promotion of attendance, and the thirty-six thou- 
sand members was the result. This year there 
will be no attempt to promote attendance from 
the Boston end, for it is not needed, for the 
teachers of the country know what Boston is and 
what she can do, and they will respond most 


an 
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heartily. It will be highly gratifying if there are 
thirty-six thousand this year. 

In 1903 President Eliot of Harvard was the 
leading spirit in it all, and this year his successor, 
President Lowell of Harvard, is sure to make his 
place good in all local features. This he can do 
the more easily as he has no responsibility for the 
program, which will be admirably cared for by 
President Joyner, who will surely have unsur- 
passed platform attractions. 


Mi tn 





THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION AND SOME AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


BY CHARLES C. HEYL; 
Head of the Department of Art in the Southern High and Manual Training School, Philadelphia. 


An interesting incident recently came under the 
observation of the writer. A pupil in the graduat- 
ing class of a three-year manual training high 
school course,in a large city school was desirous 
of continuing his education in a certain well-known 
college. The principal of the school asked the 
president of the college whether the work of the 
course wouldbe accepted to cover the requirements 
tor admission to the college. The president re- 
plied that before he could give a definite answer 
to the question he would have to consult the Car- 
negie Foundation. 

The incident naturally suggests a query. Why 
should the educational authorities of a college find 
it necessary to consult with a philanthropic corpo- 
ration before consenting to pass upon the educa- 
tional value of a given secondary school course as 
a preparation for a higher training? The an- 
swer to this query is lodged within a certain re- 
quirement that must be met by every institution 
whose name appears on the “accepted list” of the 
Foundation. In order to be admitted to the re- 
tiring allowance system of the Foundation and 
to maintain good standing therein, a college or 
technical school must require for entrance “not 
less than the usual four years of academic or high 
school preparation, or its equivalent, in addition 
to the pre-academic or grammar school studies.” 
In view of the very specific character of this re- 
quirement, it is hardly to be thought strange that 
a college should hesitate to accept for entrance 
the work of a three-year high school course. This 
hesitation on the part of the college is not due to 
any special educational consideration of the merit 
or demerit of the case, but to the subtle power in- 
directly wielded by a great philanthropy. The 
situation is a significant one for Americans to 
contemplate. 

The recent effect of the system upon our col!- 
leges has been noticeable. Under its operation, 
the standard of college work has risen in marked 
degree throughout the country. Likewise the 
standard of college entrance requirements. The 
carrying of this augmented burden falls largely 
upon the secondary schools. 

As far back as 1892, the National Education As- 
sociation appointed its committee of ten to make a 
study of existing college entrance requirements, 


and to formulate plans looking toward a greater 
degree of uniformity therein, in view of their im- 
portant influence upon the work of the secondary 
schools. In its report, now ranked as an educa- 
tional classic upon this topic, the committee ex- 
pressed the sense that “the colleges should adapt 
their entrance requirements to the secondary 
schools after these schools had been put upon a 
sound educational basis.” 

To rank as a “sound” educational institution is 
the constant aim and active endeavor of the second- 
ary school. It is primarily an educational insti- 
tution and not primarily a college preparatory 
school. It is a part of a system that is built from 
the bottom up. It adapts its entrance require- 
ments to the elementary schools. A token of the 
educational soundness of the modern secondary 
school is the development and success of the voca- 
tional high school course. Manual training and 
commercial studies are engrafted upon the tradi- 
tional high school curriculum, the plan being made 
practically and educationally possible by a re-ba!- 
ancing of the traditional branches and frequently 
substituting the modern for the ancient languages. 

The three-year manual training or commercial 
high school course is a thorough educational suc- 
cess. It aims broadly to equip its students for the 
development of a worthy life and a good citizen- 
ship. Commencing ordinarily in early adoles- 
cence, at the minimum age limit of thirteen, such 
a course is pursued during the psychological! 
period best adapted to its aims. Experience has 
demonstrated the correctness of its length. For 
twenty years the three-year manual training high 
schools of Philadelphia, for example, have been 
sending their graduates into commercial and in- 
dustrial activities and into college. These gradu- 
ates have been welcomed by all the great univer- 
sities, colleges, and technical schools in the middle 
states. They are found to-day in all 
the higher walks of life—in commerce, 
in manufacturing, in enginneering in archi- 
tecture, in the fine arts, in the law, in medi- 
cine, in the ministry, and in teaching. At one 
time recently no less than eight graduates of one 
of these schools were members of the faculty of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Several of these 
have since accepted more responsible positions in 
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other educational institutions. Why should the 
pupil, who has completed such a high school 
course now be given to understand that his work 
is not considered an adequate preparation for a 
higher training in an institution of a type that has 
always stood in his mind as the next step up the 
ladder above the high school? 

These vocational courses are growing steadily 
in popular appreciation and in efficiency. Each 
ensuing year witnesses the expenditure of in- 
creased amounts of time and effort and public 
money upon the equipment and educational per- 
fection of the secondary schools of the country 
for this work. To determine just what should be 
done with the situation as we now find it involves 
the attempt to solve an exceedingly complex 
problem. Although the solution may eventually 
appear absurdly simple, as such things oc- 
casionally have a way of appearing, it is not easy 
to reach. 

To begin with, the way should be clear of ob- 
structions. The general discrimination against 
the three-year vocational secondary school course 
should be discontinued. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the colleges should be willing to do this 
in the interest of furthering a movement that 
should have as its aim the advancement of a 
national American system of education. Such a 
movement involves, primarily, a study of our 
present scheme, both independently and in com- 
parison with the systems of other countries with 
which we come into competition. Much material 
for such a study has been accumulated by the Car- 
negie Foundation and by various educational as- 
sociations. There is revealed a great lack of co- 
ordination between the integral parts of our 
scheme. Systematic professional superintendence 
has done much for our elementary and secondary 
schools, both separately and in their relations to 
one another, but much remains to be done along 
the same lines among our higher institutions and 
along the lines of better articulation between the 
secondary schools and the colleges. 

In view of the present lack of broad, national 
supervision of the framework of our educational! 
scheme, educators and committees and boards and 
commissions have been wrestling interminably 
with the problems presented by the situation. It 
would seem that the Carnegie Foundation has thus 
felt impelled to take a hand in the work. The 
Foundation has evidently had in mind the neces- 
sity for unification in the advancement of higher 
education ahd seems to have made a certain pro- 
gress in that specific direction. But this progress 
has been disastrous to much previously existing 
co-ordination between the colleges and the modern 
type of secondary schools. 

The educational question of paramount impor- 
tance to our country at the present time, therefore, 
seems to admit of concise statement. It concerns 
itself with the welding of our many and various 
educational institutions into a great national sys- 
tem. In such a system, each type of institution 
should have its recognized place and also its defi- 
nite relation to the institutions from which its stu- 
dents may come or to which it may aavance them. 
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and so maintained by proper supervision. 

The unique persuasive power of the Carnegie 
Foundation seems hardly to be the means that 
should be exclusively selected for the purpose of 
accomplishing this great end. One would rather 
look toward a body generally representative of 
the widest American educational interests, of all 
grades and types, not excluding such institutions 
as the Carnegie Foundation and certainly includ- 
ing the United States Educational Commission. 
The findings and recommendations of such a body, 
broadly and divisively covering the entire range 
of our educational scheme, from the kindergarten 
to the university, would be invaluable as a basis 
for accomplishing the much-needed co-ordination. 
Indeed it would seem that such an investigation 
might most efficiently be carried out under the 
direct supervision of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. There are few, if any, prob- 
lems connected with American education to-day 
that can so properly claim the attention of the na- 
tion as this question of organization and co-ordi- 
nation. 


In a word, the systém should be well organized, 


————-#--0-@-0- -e- —__- —_- —_— 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARSHIP. 
[Yale Alumni Weekly.] 


Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
higher rankings in college are made by public 
school boys than by youths trained in the private 
schools. Dean Wright has frequently referred 
to this phenomenon, and the Sheffield Scientific 
School scholarship lists this year again show the 
same condition. Private school preparation for 
college should be better than high school prepara- 
tion, as a matter of logic, because the private 
school can devote itself rather exclusively to this 
particular kind of teaching. The public high school 
has too many different kinds of education problems 
to solve to be able to attend to college work exclu- 
sively. The high school is ground strenuously 
between the nether millstone of fairness to the tax- 
paying and non-college-going public and the up- 
per millstone of demands made upon it by college 
requirements. Yet the high school boys—as a 
class—excel the private school youths in scholar- 
ship, when their respective headmasters turn them 
over to the “higher education.” Here the type 
of student enters into the question. The public 
school boy comes to college more or less as an in- 
dividual unit and his course is nearly through be- 
fore he has made the associations which his pri- 
vate school classmate brought with him. The re- 
sult, in the high school boy’s college career, is de- 
tachment from the social life and hence freedom 
for curriculum work over the hard years of the 
three or four. Add to this the usual difference in 
pocketbook and previous social experience, and 
the phenomenon is not so difficult to solve. The 
two sets of youths are not inherently different. 
But they come to college from widely different 
preliminary social levels, and the result—so far 
as it affects college work—is not so remarkable as 
it would seem. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY C- C. PARLIN, WAUSAU; WIS. 


There are more students enrolled in the Osh- 


‘kosh high school to-day than there were nineteen 


years ago in the twelve largest high schools of 
Northeastern Wisconsin combined. 

The increase in population has been sixty-two 
per cent.; in high school enrollment 531 per 


-cent.; high school graduates, 694 per cent. 


The number of boys in the high schools has in- 
creased nine per cent. 
It shows that whereas the eleven schools other 


‘than Oshkosh had in 1891, 594 students enrolled, 


Oshkosh alone this year enrolls 637. It shows 


‘that whereas the other eleven, nineteen years ago, 


graduated sixty-eight pupils, Oshkosh alone this 


year expects to graduate eighty-four. That is, 


Oshkosh alone, in terms of students enrolled, and 
of graduates completing their courses, is to-day a 
greater high school than were the other eleven 
high schools combined less than twenty years ago. 

The population of these cities has increased only 


‘sixty-two per cent., whereas the high school enroll- 


ment has increased 531 per cent. and high school 
graduation has increased 694 per cent. That is, 
the nineteenth century high school was for a few 
what the twentieth century high school is for the 
many. In the old high school, the pupils were 
chiefly of three classes: First, a small number of 


‘boys, definitely planning to take professional 


courses in colleges; second, a larger number of 


‘girls planning definitely to teach; and third, by far 


the largest class of all, a few boys and more girls 
who were not yet old enough or strong enough 
to go to work, or whose parents for some reason 
did not wish them as yet to begin labor and who 


“were not in the high school with a definite purpose 


of fitting themselves for a life work, but because 
in a general sort of a way the high school was a 
good place to be. Boys and girls that did defi- 
nitely intend to enter industry were already in the 
shops and factories. 

The twentieth century high school-has all these 


‘three classes, but it has in addition a very large 


number of boys and girls who are consciously fit- 
ting themselves to take places in the commercial 
and industrial life. -While only thirty-seven per 
cent. of the old high school were boys, forty-six 
per cent. of the new are boys. The high school 
has not merely increased in size; it has changed its 
scope, it has ceased to be an academy aiming on the 
one hand to prepare for colleges, and on the other, 
to give a veneer of culture to the leisure classes, 
and has become instead what has been truly called 
“the people’s college,” a great educational insti- 
tution in. which the masses are being definitely 
trained for their life work. 

We have lived in the midst of the greatest edu- 
cational revolution the world has ever known, and 
have realized it not. Never before have the 
masses so awaked to a desire for higher educa- 
tion. Never before was a great educational need 
so promptly and efficiently met. 
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The twentieth century high school is, then, for 
everybody, but some people in every community 
do not know it, and it devolves upon your high 
school principals to awaken the sleepers. 

With this transformation has come a new func- 
tionary, or rather new importance to an old func- 
tionary. “High school principal” ceases to be 
a supernumerary title of the city superintendent. 
nor does it longer designate an especially favored 
teacher, whom the board wishes to reward with 
more salary. It describes the real head of ‘“‘every- 
body’s college,” one who bears the chief disciplin- 
ary, administrative, and supervisional burdens of 
a great educational institution. Such a position 
should be something more than a training school 
for superintendents; to fill the position well is in 
itself a worthy ambition. The high school prin- 
cipal should be a man of no less talent, no less 
education, no less experience than the superintend- 
ent. His salary should be such that the superin- 
tendency would not on that account be sought 
by him; he should have a seat with the board of 
education that he may be consulted as to all mat- 
ters pertaining to the high school, and he should 
be allowed and encouraged to take an active part 
in the life of the community. 

The new teacher has greater need of pedagogy 
than the old, for the old teacher was enabled to 
lead her classes by that mysterious intuition by 
which one child teaches another. A small boy 
needs no knowledge of pedagogy to instruct his 
younger brother how to play: baseball. Were it 
not so, our great national game would be extinct. 
But the teacher who has long ago forgotten the 
difficulties of the first start and whose learning is 
so profound that the high school freshman in his 
wildest dreams never dares hope to attain to 
such erudition, has great need of pedagogy that 
will enable her to understand the child’s mind and 
to learn by.observation those difficulties which she 
can no longer see by intuition. Hence we have 
schools of education, which will do a much needed 
service to secondary instruction. 

We have a new material equipment. The 
entire equipment of at least one of these 
high schools twenty years ago, library, maps, ap- 
paratus, and even desks included, could not have 
been sold for $100. To-day the equipment of one 
of the smallest of these schools will run up to 
many thousands of dollars. 

We have a new type of support. Ttventy 
years ago there could be found in the local papers 
of these cities articles written by honest and 
thoughtful men, asking seriously the question, “Is 
high school education worth while? Is it really 
the proper function of a community to attempt to 
furnish more than common school instruction?” 
When the high school was for the few, the support 
was faltering; but now that the high school is for 
everybody, the support is unanimous and enthu- 
siastic. 
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These cities take peculiar pridé in their high 
schools; first, because they feel they own them; 
and, second, because they feel they created them. 
This marvelous high school development has not 
been brought about by the efforts of colleges. In 
the things that have transformed the high school 
fror a preparatory school into “everybody's 
college,” in the introduction of commercial and 
manual training courses, the high schools have 
had no assistance from higher institutions ot 
learning. The high schools had first to work out 
these courses and then to demonstrate that they 
were equal in value to the older courses before 
they were accorded college recognition. I say 
this not to criticise our universities and colleges; 
they have had problems of their own. These 
have been our problems and it has done us good tc 
wrestle with them. 

Nor has this development been brought about 
by state action, although the state has by very 
meagre bonuses encouraged somewhat the es- 
tablishment of manual training courses. The 
modern high school then is not the result of out- 
side inspiration or compulsion. It is the result. 
in the first place, of the desire of the masses to 
seek higher efficiency through education; and, in 
the second place, of the intelligence and gener- 
osity of our best citizenship in meeting this need. 
Everywhere the movement for new high school 
buildings, for adequate equipment, for better 
salaried teachers has had the hearty and enthusi- 
astic support of the large business interests. No- 
where have the large tax-payers refused to assume 
the necessary burdens; they have been always the 
leaders for high school progress. We are too 
apt to lend a pessimistic ear to the demagogue 
who denounces our business interests as institu- 
tions of greed and oppression. The evolution ot 
the high school should make optimists of us all. 
Where can you find a better example of intelligent 
and generous citizenship and where can you find a 
brighter ray of promise for the future than in this 
new higher education of the masses? 

But if we have a new high school, a new teacher, 
a new equipment, and a new public support, have 
we also a new pupil? Fundamentally, no! The 
boy is the same ambitious, hopeful, daring, gener- 
ous, turbulent creature that he was in the days 
when David went forth to meet Goliath, but under 
new environment the same boy appears in a new 
aspect. 

We have been many times told that a log with 
Garfield at one end and Mark Hopkins on the 
other was a university. But notice what this 
combination has,—a bright boy and a. good 
teacher, the only essentials for education. Notice, 
too, what it has not; there is no football team, no 
skating rink, no pool room, only log with one boy 
at one end and a good teacher at the other. 

When instead of one bright youth, 500 ambi- 
tious and turbulent spirits perch on one end of 
the log, even a Mark Hopkins at the other would 
find it some strain on his personality to hold down 
his end of the teeter board. Large numbers have 
necessitated in the first place thorough organiza- 
tion, and out of this organization have grown new 
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and difficult problems. In the first place, care 
must be taken that organization and wholesale in- 
struction do not entirely replace that close per- 
sonal relation of teacher to pupil that existed 
when James Garfield and Mark Hopkins sat to- 
gether on the log. No principal, no teacher, cam 
hope to maintain any such relationship with ail. 
the members of a large high school, and yet-every 
teacher may have such relationship with some pu- 
pils, and if the pupils are judiciously apportioned 
among the teachers every pupil may be reached 
by some teacher. 

A second series of problems growing out of 
this larger organization are the student organiza- 
tions. Twenty years ago inter-scholastic con- 
tests were almost unknown. Now one of the 
problems of some high school students is to find 
time for anything else. These organizations are 
good things. They are valuable adjuncts to @ 
high school, but they are only adjuncts. But 
these organizations should be kept strictly subor- 
dinate to the purposes of the school. This can 
be done in the first place by having some con- 
siderable portion of the school year in which 
there are no inter-scholastic contests. This end 
can be obtained by limiting football, basket 
ball, and track work to about six weeks each, and 
by placing the declamation and oratorical contest 
during these athletic contest periods. There 
should be a rigid enforcement of inter-scholastic 
scholarship rules. By tactful but firm handling the 
principal should see that a successful team does 
not run away with the school. A wise. school 
man when he prays for victory will modify his 
prayer and say: “Give us victory, O Lord! but not 
too much victory. Remember that we are weak 
and do not utterly destroy us by overmuch joy.” 
The spectacle of a town gone football crazy, when 
a successful team, backed by unthinking people, 
runs away from the principal’s control, and wrecks 
a school system, is pitiable. Such an occurrence 
is a tragedy, whose pathos is seldom fully appre- 
ciated. That damage is done to the school senti- 
ment such as it will take years to repair, even the 
casual observer may see. But that scholarly 
ambitions have been nipped in the bud, that many 
lives have been rendered less complete and less 
useful, is not so patent, but none the less true. 

But though we have the same boy spirit, we 
have nevertheless a new type of discipline. In 
the old school discipline was a contest of wits, 
between the shrewd boys and the principal. It 
furnished a type of training not altogether useless 
to the boy and often very valuable to the teacher. 
I suppose many a man that has left the school ros- 
trum to win distinction in politics or business 
could justly attribute his success to that training. 
But the school is now too big, the interests are too 
many, for the principals to spare time for any such 
enlivening pastime. The boy who is inclined to 
drop a brick-bat into the complicated machinery 
of a modern high school is too dangerous to be 
tolerated. That boy must either learn quickly to 
control his inclinations or else seek a smaller and 
a simpler organization. 
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The high school is for everybody who wants to 
work. It is for the slow plodder who has not the 
capacity to get seventy per cent. Do not put him 
out; he is likely to be the first one of the crowd 
to get into Congress or the state legislature, and he 
will need all the education he can get. But it is 
not for the loafer. If, after prolonged exposure 
to the bacteria of hustle, the boy proves impervious 
to inoculation, he had better be eliminated. A 
boy thinks he is in school to acquire information, 
but he is mistaken. All the knowledge that the 
brightest boy carries away in his head would make 
a very meagre encyclopaedia, and even that little 
will ere long be largely out of date or forgotten. 
The boy is in school to learn how to work and to 
overcome the natural disinclination of the race for 
real intellectual labor. It makes then compara- 
tively little difference whether he studies Latin or 
manual training. The important question is, “Is 
the boy in earnest? Is he learning to work intelli- 
gently and efficiently?” 

The twentieth century high school is a beehive 
of industry where young men and women of every 
station in life meet on a democratic basis, and 
earnestly strive to fit themselves to do well their 
part in the earnest, active world of to-morrow. 

Our high schools furnish courses in commercial 
branches, in manual training, in domestic science, 
in music, and in drawing, and I am bold enough to 
promise that most of the schools will next year 
offer instruction in any useful branch of knowledge 
under the canopy of heaven for which twenty pu- 
pils with serious purpose shall this year express 
a desire. Yes, the high school of to-morrow will 
be better than the high school of to-day. New 
courses will be added as new needs are felt; old 
courses will be expanded toward the trade school 
idea. Methods, too, will be improved. We are 
not asleep. We do not need harsh criticism to 
rouse ws from our slumbers. We are wide awake, 
but like a boy in his teens we have grown so rap- 
idly that we have not yet got perfect control of 
our faculties. But with a little patience on the 
part of our elders we may yet be expected to come 
out all right. 


But what is the real significance of this great 
educational evolution, the most astonishing and 
far-reaching in the history of the world? What 
will it mean in the not far distant day when every 
father in shop and factory has been made efficient 
in “Everybody's College,” and when every mother 
that rocks her babe, whether it be in palace or in 
cottage, has had her soul awakened to the culture 
of ages? 

The thought staggers one. I can frame no 
answer. Let us for the present seek no answer 
to this astounding question, but let each one of us 
return to his station and with true courage and 
optimism in his, heart take up with renewed en- 
thusiasm his humble, yet important duty of help- 
ing to train this vast army of young men and 
women that are to go out to make the world of 
to-morrow vastly richer and wiser, and better, and 
more beautiful than the world of today. 
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THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 
[ Editorial. | 


In no phase of school work have greater pro- 
fessional reputations been made than in assistant 
superintendencies. In such service have national 
reputations been made by Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Nebraska Cropsie, Sarah C. Brooks, Ida C. Ben- 
der, Ada Van Stone Harris, and others. Even 
their chiefs have not won greater strictly profess- 
ional fame. 

To the assistant is given the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of coming into direct touch with the 
teachers. Hers is the inspiration and the con- 
structive criticism. To her comes the satisfaction 
of seeing the transformation of the system from 
the mechanical to the professional and of the in- 
dividual teacher from the statuesque to the vital- 
izing. 

Hers also is the intensity of resistance from those 
teachers who prefer tradition to evolution. Usually 
there is sufficient civic virtue in a community to 
carry a noble woman and her professional progress 
forward. Occasionally there are political compli- 
cations in which the good of children is forgotten 
in the promotion of personal schemes. Such has 
come about in Rochester, N. Y. 

Nine years ago the city threw off the bonds of 
tradition and has come to leadership in idealizing 
the conditions and spirit of school work. Faster 
than elsewhere was their progress. “Too fast for 
the people to follow,” has been said by school 
people everywhere. The reactionaries became 
desperate, and at the last election Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, a grand woman who had been on the 
board through all the glorious years of progress, 
was defeated by a combination of forces that it is 
impolitic to characterize. 

In the wild delirium of political triumph the vic- 
tors demanded the head of some saint on a 
charger, and the only person who could be reached 
was the assistant superintendent, Ada Van Stone 
Harris, who has for nine years done as much for 
the schools of Rochester as any one has done for 
the schools of any city. She has eliminated forma- 
lism, has eleared away traditional rubbish, has in- 
troduced the best of methods, and inspired the 
noblest spirit. 

They did not defeat her, but they did annoy her 
until out of self respect she tendered her resigna- 
tion. In accepting the resignation, the chairman, 
Professor George M. Forbes, presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted :— 

“In accepting the resignation of Miss Harris, the 
assistant superintendent, the board desires to re- 
cord its conviction of the magnitude and value of 
the work she has accomplished for the schools of 
the city. The most important constructive work 
undertaken by the new board of education was the 
endeavor to get a practical application in the school 
room of the new knowledge of childhood and the 
laws of child development which had accumulated 
from twenty years of concentrated scientific study 
of children. The ability, expert knowledge, personal 
force, and practical genius essential to such an 
achievement is rare and the path to success su- 
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premely difficult because success means not merely 
the embodiment of the new but that all that is 
good in the old must be taken up into the new and 
given full recognition and efficiency. The task in- 
volved, therefore, nothing less than the creation 
of a new point of view in the teacher and provid- 
ing the new means and methods essential to mak- 
ing that point of view effective. Miss Harris pos- 
sessed in a very unusual degree the qualifications 
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for this task, and from the nature of her office it” 


fell largely upon her.. , It called, into action her 
best powers, her greatest enthusiasm and her tire- 
less effort. We are safe in saying that there is 
not a principal, teacher, or supervisor of the public 
schools who would not acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to Miss Harris for insight and inspiration, 
while with scores of the teachers who have received 
her instruction in the past nine years her influence 
has been nothing less than a new revelation of a 
teacher’s work which has emancipated them from 
the narrowness and pettiness which is the deadly 
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tendency of routine work with immature minds. 
Miss Harris has shown them the meaning and dig- 
nity of their profession and helped them to trans- 
form their schoolrooms from the atmosphere of 
enforced restraint and mechanical routine into 
places of life and joy where all the wholesome in- 
stincts and impulses of childhood could find ex- 
pression in ways to develop intelligence and prac- 
tical skill. The work of Miss Harris marks an 
era in the history of education in Rochester and 
has been regarded as significant also for the whole 
coudtry.”) ae a 

Miss Harris is professionally brilliant, univer- 
sally admired for her achievements, and known 
throughout the country, and, if she desirés, can 
have an opportunity to do for some other appre- 
ciative community the same noble work she has 
done for Rochester. It is every way gratifying 
that the board of education was so definite, frank, 
and complete in its tribute to the work accom- 
plished by Miss Harris. 
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There is no use in arguing with the inevitable; the only argu- 
ment with an east wind isto put on your overcoat.—Charles Wagner. 





BEST SCHOOLROOM AIR. 


BY WILLIAM E. WATT, PH. D.» 


Graham School, Chicago. 
{From address at Harvard University.] 

We admit that children who have been properly 
instructed do not know the work of their grade. 
We are free to acknowledge that ninety-eight per 
cent. of the work in the first four grades of school 
is review in the hope of fixing in the minds of 
children things we wish them to remember, but 
which are very hard to fix for some mysterious 
reason. We know that the school work wears 
many children physically so that they have to be 
removed from school for months at a time. And 
yet we make our schools comply with the rules of 


the sanitary engineer, we manage our programs in, 


a humane way, and we teach according to the 
best pedagogical light, but we are not clear con- 
cerning the reason of so much failure in our 
teaching. 

Superintendent W. E. Chancellor tells us that of 
thousands of children he has tested, where the in- 
struction is excellent, he finds the average in spell- 
ing is three words missed out of ten which the 
children have been thoroughly taught, and 
seventy-two per cent. for a whole class of average 
pupils well taught is all we may hope for under- 
present conditions. 

Now the reason for these failures is that the 
children in our good schools are not well and 
their minds will not work properly. They do not 
think efficiently. In the ordinary work of the 
schools their powers are but feebly exercised, 
partly because they are not well and partly because 
in their feeble condition they have lost their 
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natural desire for knowledge and do their study- 
ing merely to please their teachers and satisfy the 
requirements of the school. 

A child with nasal discharge is dull. So is a 
child with swollen glands under the arm or under 
the jaw. When the throat is inflamed the child 
is unable to give attention. 

Any child with two of these symptoms is very 
dull, and the child with all three is totally incapable 
of learning anything. Any child who is entirely 
free from these three symptoms, no matter what 
his parentage or natural endowment, is brighter 
than the child of any lineage who has one of the 
symptoms. 

The hot dry air of the ordinary school makes 
these impediments to learning. They are merely 
symptoms of the low vitality which goes along 
with living in a temperature too high for health. 
Because the teacher is chilly in dried air at seventy 
the temperature of the room often is run above 
that mark, although the rules require a lower 
temperature. I know where there are teachers 
who demand and get eighty degrees of heat when 
the rules call for between sixty-five and seventy. 

It is a pity that young children have to begin 
life where such a teacher is leaving off. It is a 
pity that our school authorities do not know how 
weakening and deadening the air of the school is. 
It is a pity that so many of us live in quarters al- 
most as bad as the schools and are ignorant of 
what the heat is doing for us, or rather to us. 

There are sufferers who think their daily work 
is undermining their health, when it is nothing but 
the dry warm air that is weakening them and 
tearing down their nervous ability. There are 
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men who deplore their early excesses, because 
they now feel they are suffering on account of 
them; but if the truth were known the excesses 
of some of those men would not hurt a mouse,— 
the men are simply steam heated and killing them- 
selves with temperature and desiccation. There 
are women who cannot come into a public place 
without feeling that they must scream with ner- 
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vous hysteria; they lay the blame to everything 
on earth but the right cause, steam heat in excess 
and dry air. 

By supplying the humidity needed in the air of 
the school we are able to reduce temperatures 
about ten degrees at the Graham school. It has 
cut down the number of cases of office discipline 
eighty per cent. 
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INTERNATIONALISM AND PATRIOTISM.—(VI.) 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


FLAG DAY. 

Amid the maddening multiplicity of days to be 
celebrated, Flag Day has no excuse for being un- 
less it be to emphasize the practical patriotism 
which the symbol of our country suggests but by 
no means makes clear to the child who is taught to 
swear allegiance to it. First, let the teachér dis- 
cuss symbols in general and Aristotle’s definition 
of man as a “symbol making animal.” Not only 
the wedding ring, communion cup, the cross, the 
star and crescent, the Free Mason’s symbols, 
the bush before the inn, the barber’s pole, the 
pawnbroker’s gold balls, the dove, the olive leaf, 
scales, etc., might be suggested, but it should be 
shown that every car ticket, bank note, and every 
word or figure one writes is but a symbol. It 
stands for an idea. 

Far too much attention has been given of late 
to the symbol of our nation to the exclusion of 
the idea for which the symbol stands. A certain 
patriotic text-book devotes pages to a description 
of the flag, its minute history, even to the number 
of the street in which Betsy Ross lived and the 
fact that material used in the first flag was com- 
posed of a soldier’s white shirt, an old blue army 
coat, and a red petticoat. The frequent concen- 
tration of thought on ali this detail leaves the child 
with inverted conceptions of real values and is 
harmful. Can not all that is necessary about the 
Washington coat of arms, Betsy Ross, and the new 
stars be told in ten minutes and precious time he 
saved for the infinitely more important question, 
“How can I show allegiance to the flag? ” A ques- 
tion which few children can at present answer in- 
telligently. 

The pupil’s attention should be called to the 
fact that Norway, France, and several other coun- 
tries have a flag of red, white, and blue. 

Of course “The Star-Spangled Banner” must be 
sung; but the teacher may remind the pupils that 
it is no more the national air, as it is sometimes 
called, than is “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” which 
has a much broader scope and is decidedly better 
verse. The first song, written in the war of 1812, 
deals only with that aspect of the flag which asso- 
ciates it with our deeds during a small fraction of 
our country’s history, as out of one hundred and 
twenty years, we have been at war only ten years. 
It thrills one to think of “the rockets red glare, 
the bombs bursting in air”; but a truly national 
anthem should deal with more enduring and uni- 
versal phases of national life. The teacher will do 


well to correct the false impression made by the 
lines :— 

“Then conquer we must, 

When our cause, it is just.” 
Nothing is more untrue to history. The conquerer 
wins in contest of brute force, because he has more 
men Or money or better guns, not because his 
cause is just. The notion that victory implies a just 
cause is mediaeval superstition handed down from 
the period, illustrated in “Lohengrin,” when gage 
of battle was thrown down and two duellists fought 
to settle the question of innocence of a third per- 
son. Do not let the child be deceived and inter- 
pret history falsely. Brute force never decides 
justice between nations any more than a bully’s 
blow in the school yard settles the question 
whether the weaker, whom he pummels, is wrong 
or not. 

Care must be taken in selection of songs, for as 
yet there is a paucity of those which combine high 
patriotism with the catching melody and stirring 
rhythm so much to be desired. What could be 
more seductive and mischievous than the follow- 
ing verses taken from those sent out by more than 
one state for programs for schools on Flag Day 
or Memorial Day? 

“T hear the fife notes shrilling-and the throbbing of the 
drum, 


I hear the yell of battle as the thunderous hoof thuds 
come; 

I see men’s bodies falling, though their spirits never !ag, 

Such thrills as this run through me when I see that 


swaying flag. 
* 7 * 


It makes me hear the bugle call and feel war’s awful 
charm.” 

Tell the pupil that the flag stands for all the 
people, all the time, not only for the 100,000 in the 
army and navy and those who fought during ten 
years of our history. It should not suggest the 
“yell of battle” so much as the schools and post- 
offices and courts and legislatures of this land of 
90,000,000 people, whose splendid inventions are 
turning deserts into gardens and making us the 
wonder of the world. Does this seem tame? It 
will not if the teacher knows his business. 

The common fallacies about loyalty may well be 
discussed on Flag Day. It can be shown that 
thieves may be loyal to each other, that sheer 
bigotry and unwillingness: to consider another 
party’s or another nation’s point of view is often 
mistaken for loyalty. Loving one’s brother bet- 
ter than any one else in the world does not imply 
being blind to his faults. The test of the highest 
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loyalty is hard work to make perfect what one 
loves, not in a pigheaded insistence that it is per- 
fect. 

The writer, many years ago, before the introduc- 

tion of the Australian ballot in Boston, was once 
presenting its advantages to an audience and 
found several men who objected to adopting any 
new-fangled notion from another country. “Amer- 
ica is good enough for me” was the argument. 
At another time, a disparaging criticism of Boston 
docks as compared with those of Liverpool 
aroused much indignation on the part of an un- 
traveled listener. “If the foreigners don’t like our 
docks, why don’t they stay at home!” was the re- 
tort. 
In teaching classes largely composed of foreign- 
ers, all that is best in our country should be 
pointed out and its past glorious achievements and 
present efforts for conservation and advancement 
be emphasized; but in teaching the native born it 
is important to point out as well those matters in 
which the old world supasses the new—the better 
building laws, fewer accidents, fewer fires, far bet- 
ter civic government, cleaner and better paved 
streets, etc., which are to be found in Germany, 
Switzerland, and other countries. This should be 
done so as to inspire wholesome emulation and 
also to develop respect for other members of the 
world family. The frequent use of that word fam- 
ily as applied to the family of states and family 
of nations prepares the way for that comprehen- 
sion of world organization which is the primary 
problem of the century. 

If there are foreign children who can bring 
little flags of their native countries, let them bring 
theirs on Flag Day, though Old Glory has the 
chief honor of the day. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE FLAG 


Ye who love the republic, renember the claim 
Ye owe to her fortunes, ye «we to her name, 

To her years of prosperity past and in store, 

A hundred behind you, a thousand before. 

"Tis the schoolhouse stands by the flag, 

Let the nation stand by the school: 

"Tis the school-bell that rings for our liberty old, 
"Tis the schoolboy whose ballot will rule. 


The blue arch above us is liberty’s dome, 
The green fields beneath us, equality’s home 
But the schoolroom to-day is humanity’s fri nd,— 
Let the people the flag and the schoolhouse d-f2nd. 
"Tis the schoolhouse stands by the flag, 
let the nation stand by the school; 
"Tis the school-bell that rings for our liberty cld, 
"Tis the schoolboy whose ballot shall rule. — 

Bi 0 as on “The Schoolhouse Stands by 
‘lag.”’ 
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THE WkIST TEST. 

Professor Rotch of Harvard has made some 
startling statements regarding the classification of 
children by an examination of the wrist. If he 
succeeds in demonstrating his ability to apply. this 
reliably he will make a great contribution to edu- 
cational progress, but for the present it is just as 
well not to take him too seriously. Such a test 
needs something more than a mere statement and 
a few illustrations. It is for him to make a scien- 
tific demonstration, which we do not understand 
that he has done. A fascinating theory is one 
thing, a demonstration is quite another matter. It 
is this last that is required, 
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DEVELOPING THE YOUNG. 


New DrarFt Or tHe Pusric PLAYGROUND Law 
or MASSACHUSETTS—REGULATING THE LICENS- 
ING OF Minors TO ENGAGE IN OCCUPATIONS. 


Boston, May 6.—-T'wo important bills have just been 
passed in concurrence by both branches of the legisla- 
ture, and they will command the attention of the many 
persons who are trying to promote the development of 
the publie school children in physical as well as mental 
condition. One of them relates to the public playground 
law. ‘This was heard by the committee on education, 
and a new bill, reported by Representative James H. 
Mellen of Worcester, was brought out of the commitiee, 
Section 1 is a redrawing of the law which permits the 
taking of land fur public playgrounds. It makes the 
law read as follows:— 

“Any city or town may take land within the munici- 
pal limits, in fee or otherwise, by gift, purchase, or by 
the right of eminent domain, or lease the same, and pre- 
pare, equip, and maintain it, or any other Jand belonging 
to the city and suitable for the purpose, as a public 
playground; and may conduct and promote thereon 
play, sport, and physical educatfon; and for such pur- 
pose may appropriate money and may employ such 
teachers, supervisors, and other officials as it deems 
best, and may determine their compengation. Except 
in the city of Boston and except as to making appro- 
priations, the above powers shall be exercised by the 
board of park commissioners, or by the school commit- 
tee or by a playground commission appointed by the 
mayoy or the selectmen, or may be divided between the 
board of park commissioners, the school committe2, and 
such playgrouud commission or any of them according 
as the city council or the town may decide. Until the 
city council or the town determines which of above 
bodies shall exercise said powers they shall remain in 
the body now exercising them. Within sixty days after 
the taking of land, under the provisions of this section, 
the body taking the land shall file and cause to be re- 
corded in the registry of deeds for the county or dis- 
trict in which the land lies a description thereof sef- 
ficiently accurate for identification and a statement of 
the purpose for which it was taken.” 

Section 2 is made more general than before, and reads 
that the body of officials which takes the land shall es- 
timate and determine the damages, and so on, with 
provision for protecting the rights of the person from 
whom the land is taken. Sections 3 and 4 are new fea- 
tures of the law, enlarging the possible uses of the land 
for the public welfare. They are as follows:— 

“Section 3. ‘The officer, board, or committee having 
charge of public playgrounds may expend for the equip- 
ment thereof and for the supervision of play and games 
therein and for the exercise of the powers conferred 
upon them by this act, such sums as may be duly appro- 
priated for the purpose. 

“Section 4. This act shall not be construed to pro- 
hibit the use of any playgrounds by adults at the dis- 
eretion of the body having the grounds in charge.” 

The movement for these changes was marked by wide 
public interest in and approval of the general purpose 
of public playgrounds for the schools. For instance, 
the Springfield Turnverein, affirming that the play- 
ground movement has come to stay, adopted as one of 
its resolutions in support of playgrounds the following 
excellent summary of reasons for the reform:— 

“Resolved, that the maintenance of properly-super- 
vised playgrounds is conducive to the welfare of the 
¢hildren, the parents, ang eveptually the commonwealth, 
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in that the play and instruction are beneficial to the 
health and morals of the child; the interest and at- 
tendance of the parents are conducive to social good; the 
laws of discipline to which the child must conform, the 
appreciation of the rights of others, the learning of gov- 
erning rules, etc., cannot help but influence the future 
government of our city to a greater appreciation of the 
duties of good citizeaship.” 


CHILD LABOR. 


Another measure of large importance to the growth 
physically of the public school children is that relating 
to the occupations in which they may engage. The 
movement began in the bill of Richard K. Conant, sec- 
retary of the child labor committee, for amendment of 
the law relating to minors engaged in street trades. 
The Conant bill said that in cities of 50,000 inhabitants 
and over no boy under twelve years of age and no girl 
under sixteen shall engage in the trade of bootblacking 
or in the sale of any article without a license from the 
school committee. Further regulations were contained 
in the bill relating to the powers of the school authori- 
ties. Boston newsboys in large numbers opposed the 
bill, and it was supported by Howard W. Brown of the 
national child labor committee. Several Boston news- 
papers were represented by counsel in opposition to the 
bill. It was supported by Philip Davis, supervisor of li- 
censed minors; by ‘Thomas Chew of Fall River, for the 
Boys’ Club of that city; by the Lowell Young Men’s 
Christian Association Boys’ Club, by the Public Educa- 
tion Association of Worcester, and by other friends 
who sent letters. The bill, in its original form, was re- 
ported upon adversely by the committee on legal affairs. 
In place of this adverse report a substitute bill was 
moved by Representative Ham of Boston, which added 
the following words to the present law regulating Voot- 
blacking and the engaging in trades by minors:— 

“Any person who, having a minor under his control, 
knowingly permits him to violate the provisions of this 
act, and any person who procures or employs a minor to 
violate the provisions of ‘this act, and any person who 
either for himself or as agent of any other person or 
corporation knowingly furnishes or sells to any minor 
any of the articles above referred to with knowledge 
that said minor intends to sell said articles in violation 
of the provisions of this act and after having received 
written notice from the school committee that the minor 
is unlicensed shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than two hundred dollars or by imprisonment for not 
more than six months. Truant and police officers shall 
enforee the provisions of this chapter.” 

That has become law. The existing law to which the 
above words are xndded puts into the hands of local au- 
thorities the right to make regulations about boot- 
blacking and street trades by minors, giving power to 
prohibit or license, but putting the power in the case of 
persons under fourteen years in the hands of school 


committees. 
> t.. Be 
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EDUCATION 
WILL GET THE “GLAD HAND.” 


THE VIsITING MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION WILL Finp Boston THE GREATEST CITY 
IN THE COUNTRY FOR ENJOYABLE VACATION SIDE TRIPS 
TO THE SEASHORE, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS. 

A gathering, collectively far more brilliant than Hal- 
ley’s comet, is scheduled to meet in this historic and hos- 
pitable city during the week of July 2-8 next. Many of 
its members will not come as strangers, for this is by no 
means the first time the National Education Association 
has held its annual convention in the home of Paul 
Revere. 

Dr. William Everett will not be here to greet the visit- 
ing educators of the country this time, but President- 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University will 
be ready to extend them the “glad hand,” and so will 
the governor of the state, the mayor of Boston, and the 
president of the chamber of commerce. Every loyal 
Bostonian is always delighted to see the members of 
the N. E. A., for they feel that their visitors give, in an 
intellectual sense, fully as much as they receive. 

A delightful round of local entertaining has been ar- 
ranged for the visiting educators, but possibly the phase 
of their coming visit to the modern Athens that will in- 
terest them the most is the opportunity for those de- 
lightful “little journeys.” for which the Hub of the va- 
cation system is justly famous. 

Everybody will want to take the train down to Bev- 
erly, on the famous North shore, where President Taft 
dwells happily in his summer White House; but this is 
merely one of half a hundred trips to seashore, lake, and 
mountain resorts, not te mention historic localities and 
interesting industrial centres that may be enjoyed. 
These delightful objective points are situated anywhere 
from ten to 200 miles from Boston, and many of them 
are embraced within a single day's trip by rail. 

If one’s bent is the study of history on the spot where 
history was made, there is Coneord and Lexington, 
where the struggle for American liberty began; Salem 
and Danvers, where our Puritan forbears certainly made 
history that will live forever. 

The cool, restful, and surf-washed seashore of Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine presents side trip 
opportunities for those who love the ocean that might 
well keep them busy for weeks. Places that may be in- 
cluded in a trip of a single day’s duration include Mar- 
blehead, Magnolia, Gloucester, Annisquam, Rockport, 
Pigeon Cove, Ipswich, Newburyport, Plum Island, 
Hampton, Rye, Portsmouth, New Castle, Kittery, Isles 
of Shoals, Ogunquit, Kennebunkport, Old Orchard, and 
Portland, although most of these places well deserve 
more than a day’s attention. Seashore resorts more re- 
mote but not less attractive, like Rockland, Breakwater, 
Boothbay, Camden, Bar Harbor, and Poland Spring, 
may be made the objective point of a two or three-days’ 
outing: and the same is true of the glorious White Moun- 
tain resorts, including Bretton Woods, North Conway, 
Intervale, Jefferson, Bethlehem, Maplewood, Profile 
House, North Woodstock, and Dixville Notch. 

Mt. Washington, the Crawford Notch, the Profile, the 
Flume, and the other natural wonders of these. magnifi- 
cent New England Alps should most assuredly be visited 
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AFTER WAR. 


Above the roar of cannon, 
The battle-clamor shrill,— 
Above men’s groans and curses, 
A voice cries, “Peace, be still! 
Enough of blood and slaying, 
Enough of strife and hate; 
The bitter wrong is righted; 
Lo! Peace stands at the gate,” 


O Peace! God’s white-robed angel, 
With spotless skirt and feet, 
How welcome thy returning, 
Thy gentleness how sweet! 
The red sword of the nation 
Drive hilt-deep in the sod, 
Now twine thy lilies round it, 
And both shall honor God! 
—James Buckham 
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by all who ean possibly make it convenient to take the 
journey. 

The charming New England lakes—Winnipesaukee, 
Sunapee, Dublin, Newfound, and Sebago, and the Range- 
leys and Moosehead among them—likewise will delight 
the hearts of all lovers of nature. It is possible to “do” 
Lake Winnipesaukee—most delightful of all the south- 
ern New England lakes—in a single day; traversing the 
lovely water sheet in a comfortable steamer on which a 
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fine dinner is served, and visiting Alton Bay, Wolfboro, 
Weirs, and other important points on the lake. 

We are advised by the general passenger agent of the 
Boston & Maine railroad that arrangements are being 
perfected with a view to furnishing all visitors with de- 
scriptive and special matter that will greatly simplify 
the individual arrangements of those intending to take 
advantage of the delightful outing trips for whieh this 
famed region is noted. 





SPELLING.—(IV.) | 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR; 


1,000 WORDS.—(IIL) _ 
[Every word in the following list every American needs. ] 

Note.—Every word is a phonogram. Every word also 
is an ideogram. A star (*) affixed to a word indicates 
that it represents more than one idea. A dagger (Tf) so 
affixed indicates that the word represents, more than 
one sound (or set of sounds). 

A. 

A, able, about, act, across, add, after, afraid, 
again, against, agree, agreeable, almost, always, 
am, among, an, and, *angle, angry, any, animal, 
already, “arm, are, arrest, around, aunt. 


ee 


B. 

Back, bad, badly, baby, bake, ball, bathing, 
*bank, beans, *bear, *beat, beast, bed, be, been, 
being, before, beginning, behind, believe, below, 
best, better, beef, berries, blessing, *bound, black, 
blind, blame, big, bitter, *bill, birth, blood, *board, 
boat, boil, *blow, blue, book, body, bodies, bore, 
born, boy, bought, brick, bring, brown, broom, 
bread, breakfast, build, building, bushel, busy, busi- 
ness, *but, butcher, butter, button, bundle, busy, 
buy, brass, brave, bridge, break. 


G! 

Came, *can, capital, car, care, carry, catch, 
cause, cat, cattle, carpet, child, children, chimney, 
ceiling, circle, cent, chain, chair, change, choose, 
clay, clean, *clear, *}close *club, coal, cold, color, 
come, coming, comfortable, committee, common, 
complete, chicken, cost, clothes, clerk, *cook, 
cooking, corn, corner, cotton, custom, could, 
count, country, courage, cloudy, criminal, cup, 
cruel, cousin. 


D. 

Damp, dark, daring, day, *date, daily, danger, 
daughter, debt, defeat, deep, dentist, depth, dead, 
dear, death, deceit, deceive, deserve, desire, did, 
*die, dime, differ, different, difference, difficult, 
dinner, *direct, dirt, dirty, dislike, die, discovery, 
discharge, dish, dishes, distrust, divide, do, *dog, 
doing, done, dollar, *down, doubt, doctor, door, 
dozen, drink, dress, dream, drawing, drain, drive, 
*drove, *draw, *drawing, *drew, dull, dust, duty, 
dying. 

E. 

East, earth, eat, eight, eighty, electricity, engine, 
enjoy, ear, early, earn, earnest, earning, ever, 
every, evening, evil, eye, earth, effect, effort, end, 
explain. 


F 


Face, fact, *fall, false, family, families, fail, fail- 
ure, *fair, fairness, fear, far, farm, farmer, farming, 


fashion, father, *fell, feet, *fence, feel, feeling, *felt, 
fellow, fever, few, field, *fine, fight, find, finding, 
*found, foundation, fifty, fish, five, *figure, finger, 
fix, floor, flour, flow, flower, foolish, *foot, food, 
following, force, form, forest, fork, four, forty, 
foreigner, free, freeze, freezing, friend, frozen, 
farther, fresh, front, fruit, furnace, future. 


G. 

Gave, garden, gas, gather, gaily, *game, gallon, 
*general, gentleness, get, give, girl, glad, gold, 
glass, glasses, good, goodness, go, going, gone, 
got, *govern, government, grand, gracious, grain, 
*erave, gray, grass, fgrease, great, greatness, 
green, grocery, *ground, grew, guide. 


H. 

Had, half, hat, happy, happen, happiness, has, 
have, having, hard, hate, hateful, hated, hammer, 
*handle, hall, hand, hair, he, head, hear, heaving, 
heard, heart, height, heavy, heaven, healthy, heat, 
her, hear, *help, helpful, *hide, high, higher, high- 
est, him, hill, hive, hived, hog, hollow, hope, hot, 
horse, house, how, however, hungry, hundred, 
hurt, husband. 


I. 
I, ice, if, into, is, ill, idle, information, inch, 
industry, inquiry, insane, iron, invite, inside. 


J. 


Jail, jewel, joint, joy, judge, judgment, juice. 


K. 
Keep, keeping, *kind, kindness, kneel, knife, 
knives, knew, know, knowledge, kitchen. 


ix 

Lay, laid, lamb, late, last, later, *lasting, large, 
largest, land, law, lawyer, lazy, laugh, least, leather 
less, *let, leg, level, length, letter, learn, leave, 
*left, lemon, lend, *light, *lie, little, life, lives, lift, 
*like, line, linen, liar, loose, *lot, low, *lower, low- 
est, long, longer, longest, love, lover, loved, lov- 
ing, *lying, luck, lung. 


M. 

Machine, made, make, making, man, manner, 
many, market, mark, *match, marry, married, mar- 
riage, *matter, *master, may, me, *mean, measure, 
mechanic, meet, meeting, meat, memory, men, 
mercy, *might, middle, mile, milk, *{minute, mill, 
*mine, million, mice, medicine, metal, memory, 
*minister, mistake, mineral, mix, *moment, month, 
more, most, moon, money, mother, mouse, moun- 





(Continued on page 578.) 
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A GUNCKEL DAY. 


John E. Gunckel, the genius of the newsboys’ 
movement, is vastly greater than any picture of 
him that has ever been painted. You can never 
have the faintest conception of his power until 
you have spent a full Saturday forenoon in his 
office. 

There are upwards of 2,000 live boys of the 
street actively enrolled in the Toledo Newsboys’ 
Association. In this vast group are all the boys 
such as are elsewhere variously styled as easy- 
going youngsters. 

Just one man, John E. Gunckel, stands between 
these fellows and cigarettes, profanity, stealing, 
and gambling. Can you think of a man under a 
greater strain than this implies? Think of the 
trouble one such boy can cause father, mother, and 
sister! Think of a teacher with two or three such 
boys in her class! Here is a man with the entire 
round-up of the city on his heart. 

Every Saturday these boys, the specially needy 
ones, come to his office to talk it out with him in- 
dividually. On March 12, 1910, there were more 
than 300 of these boys in line. It means some- 
thing to every one of them. For each of them 
virtue must go out of the wisdom of Mr. Gunckel, 
which has come from experience of tact, from 
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nature’s endowment of sympathy, from a boundles: 
impulse. 

Never have I seen a life tapped at so many 
points in four hours. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
in his prime, said that it was a severe strain for a 
man to dictate twenty letters in one hour. What 
would he say to see a man advise 300 boys? With 
most of them it is merely a word, a playful touch 
of the hand, a mere smile and a salutation, in re- 
sponse to a request. But sometimes it is the real 
thing. An incident. “You don’t know me, 
Gunckel?” said a business man of about thirty, the 
picture of prosperity. “Sure thing I don’t,” said 
the friend of tens of thousands of boys. 

“What, you forget —— ? 

“ Upon—my—word, and is this—— 

Seventeen years ago word came from the police 
court that three of the toughest of the toughs were 
in the policemen’s toils. Their parents had re- 
fused to come to the court to help them out. 
They had no friend unless John E. Gunckel would 
befriend them. At that time Mr. Gunckel was the 
ticket seller of the Lake Shore railroad, and he 
sent word that if the court would sidetrack the 
case until he had a light hour at the ticket counte1 
he would go down and see about the young men, 
then from fifteen to seventeen years of age, old 
enough to know better. Gunckel told the judge 
that he knew the boys, was sorry for them, be- 
lieved in them, would stand by them and help 
them. 

The judge gave them a chance to make good. 
Nothing has gone wrong with any one of them 
since. One is in Denver, one in Spokane. This 
one is in Columbus. 

“I have brought my old mother up here. Have 
bought a little home for her and sister. Have 
settled a weekly allowance upon them in the bank 
here. They’d rather. live here than in Columbus, 
now that father has died. I have ordered a tele- 
phone put in for them and have told them that 
they can call you up if they need any special atten- 





?”? 





tion, as you are the only friend we have in the 
city.” 

The whole was a scene never to be forgotten. 
“I could never stand the other strain if it wasn’t 
for things like this,” said Mr. Gunckel. 

It is upwards of eighteen years since John E. 
Gunckel began to work devotedly for newsboys, 
four years since he gave up service in the Lake 
Shore railroad passenger service to live wholly for 
the “newsies” of Toledo and the world at large, 
and thirteen months since the dedication of the 
famous newsboys’ building of Toledo. He is in the 
same class as Jacob Riis, Booker T. Washington, 
William R. George, and Judge Ben B. Lindsey, in 
work for humanity. 





————S— 
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WILL FIREWORKS PASS? 

Nine governors have sent assurances to the safe 
and sane Fourth of July committee of the Civic 
Club of Philadelphia that they would enter into 
the crusade to suppress all unnecessary noises on 
Independence Day. The Civic Club is forming 
a national committee of the governors of the vari- 
ous states to discuss the question of abolishing 
the use of fireworks, except for public display. 
Replies signifying their intentions of joining the 
movement have been received from the governors 
of Massachusetts, Vermont, Illinois, Idaho, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington. 


Saaennen 
A NOBLE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Hebrew Technical Institute of New York 
city is one of the notable and noble technical 
schools of the United States. To President Mor- 
ris Loeb is largely due its present effectiveness as 
a leader in the realization of the ideal in industrial 
training. 

Seven of its fifteen instructors are college 
graduates. Three of them have doctorates that 
have been earned in university work. 

The institute is nearly twenty years old and oc- 
cupies two large six-story buildings admirably 
equipped. Here are to be found wisely blended a 
trade school, a manual training school, and a 
polytechnic institute. 

Though founded and supported by those who 
are convinced of the worth and dignity of manual 
labor, and who are desirous of opening to youth 
the life of contentment and usefulness which awaits 
the skilful and conscientious mechanic, especially 
in this country, the institute takes into account 
the fact that many pupils are deprived of the ad- 
vantages of hereditary experience in choosing the 
exact trade which they are to follow. Appren- 
ticed to a single trade, they might not develop 
that peculiar aptitude necessary to success, while 
the transfer to another and more suitable branch 
might be hindered by a lack of general manual 
and intellectual training. Boys are instructed 
during the first two years in those subjects which 
will be useful to them in whatever mechanical pur- 
suits they may finally choose. In the third year 
they are encouraged to give special attention to 
that branch of work which seems most agreeable 
and suitable for each, but even here the aim is at 
thoroughness, dexterity and understanding, in 
general, rather than at the acquirement of those 
special manipulations which can be rapidly ac- 
quired in practical life if the foundations have 
been properly laid. Experience shows that 
graduates, in a short time, can learn more and 
advance more surely than can boys who have 
passed through years of regular apprenticeship to 
a particular trade, while their opportunities for 
general development have been far greater. 

Every investigation that has been made shows 
that the young men acquire an industrial taste as 
well as efficiency, and they remain in close touch 
with mechanical pursuits, that they enter upon 
their life work in some technical occupation, but 
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that they early and easily become leaders, giving 
the remainder of life to the higher features of in- 
dustrial activity. This is largely due to the fact 
that their general education is always emphasized 
in connection with the technical. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. CAMPAIGN, 

Pennsylvania teachers have started in on a 
campaign for a State Retirement Fund. The 
teachers of Hazleton have started a movement that 
in less than sixty days had Luzerne county organ- 
ized in every nook andcorner. Before the schools 
close this June representatives of this county will 
have visited every county in the state with a 
purpose to make the state organization as effi- 
cient as that of Luzerne county. The teachers 
pledge one per cent. of one month’s salary to this 
cause. This is burdensome to no one and yet 
provides a fund adequate for all campaign pur- 
poses. When one thinks of it the wonder grows 
that teachers have so long ignored the advantages 
of co-operation. Ohio’has done wonderful things 
through the co-operation of her teachers. 

—— + QO 2082 
BOSTON RETIRES PRINCIPALS. 

Last year Boston retired many of her principals 
on the ground that they had reached the age oi 
seventy, and this year seven more are retired from 
the same cause. These are: J. Willard Brown ot 
Emerson school, Henry L. Clapp of George Put- 
nam school, Orlando W. Dimmick, of - Welles 
school, Edward Southworth of Mather school, M. 
Hosea Whittemore of Mary Hemmenway school, 
John R. Morse of Hugh O’Brien school, Sarah 
Fuller of Horace Mann school. Last year some 
of the retired men were much more than seventy 
years of age and they were the ones held up to 
justify the drastic action, but from now on none 
will be more than seventy, and this year these are 
some of the most physically vigorous, mentally 
alert in the force. While all admit the advisability 
of retiring teachers whom age or infirmity has 
weakened, it is the height of stupidity to keep 
inefficient men and women because they are not 
seventy and retire the efficient because they are. 


> + 
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STATUE OF HORACE MANN, 

One of the eminently gratifying professional de- 
velopments of the day is the preparation, for 
schools, of a statue of Horace Mann, made by Cap- 
roni from the famous bronze statue in the State 
house grounds, Boston, which was modeled by 
Emma Stebbins. The Caproni cast is of the same 
size as the bronze original, eight feet and eight 
inches in height. As a matter of fact it is even 
more imposing and impressive than the original, 
as it is a pose that is more fitting for indoors than 
out of doors. 

There are already three of these in school build- 
ings, one at the normal school at Peru, Nebraska, 
one in the Horace Mann school at St. Louis, and 
the third was installed in the Highland school, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, on the latest anniversary 
of the birth of Mr. Mann, May 4, by the principal, 
J. A. Callahan, who has one of the most attractive 
arrays of paintings and statuary in any elementary 
school in the country. The address was by George 
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H. Martin, the last secretary of the board of edu- 
cation created by Mr. Mann. The Mann statue 
was modeled by Miss Stebbins in Rome, Italy, 1863 
and unveiled in front of the State house on July 4, 
1865. Every normal school in the United States 
should have this statue and every college, univer- 
sity, and public school building would honor itself 
by having this noblest of educational statues as a 
perpetual inspiration to the students. It is to be 
hoped that the Caproni Brothers will have a dupli- 
cate of the statue in the hall where the general 
meetings of the N. E. A. will be held. 


MARIETTA’S SEVENTY-FIFTH. 

Marietta College—Alfred Tyler Perry, presi- 
dent,—will celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its present charter on June 12 to 16. The oc- 
casion will be honored by addresses by Professor 
William G. Ballantine, D.D., Rev. F. W. Gunsau- 
lus, D.D., President Taft, Albert Shaw, LL. D., 
Hon. Charles G. Dawes. 

D. C. HEATH & CO. 

The house of D. C. Heath & Co., whose 
business reaches a total of nearly a million and a 
half annually, has reorganized since the resigna- 
tion of E. G. Cooley, who was with them for 
thirteen months, by the election of the following 
officers: William E. Pulsifer, president ; William H. 
Ives, vice-president ; Winfield S. Smyth, treasurer ; 
and Charles H. Ames, secretary. The board has 
been increased to eight members, consisting of: W. 
E. Pulsifer of New York, C. H. Ames of Boston, 
W. H. Ives of Chicago, J. C. Simpson of Boston. 
W. S. Smyth of Chicago, Isaac Van Houten of 
New York, F. F. Hummel of Chicago, and James 
L. Knox of New York. 

MR. HEYL’S ARTICLE. 

We are using this week a sane and “on the 
square” article by Charles C. Heyl of the Southern 
Manual Training high school of Philadelphia. 
Whatever else may be said in defence of the stan- 
dardizing schemes of the Carnegie Foundation 
there is no possible excuse for their undervaluing 
the preparatory work of the manual training high 
schools of Philadelphia, which have sent hundreds 
of boys to the University of Pennsylvania after 
three years’ preparation, and they have done as 
well in the state university as the graduate from 
the four years’ classical high school. All the ob- 
jections to the chartering of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation are due to these mistakes of the Carnegie 
Foundation. There is a limit to the autocracy that 
the American people will stand. It is unwise to 
see how long they will be patient. 
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HOTCHKISS APPRECIATED, 

Akron, Ohio, has shown its appreciation of Su- 
perintendent Henry V. Hotchkiss by re-electing 
him for a period of five years at a salary of $4,000, 
a substantial increase. It was not always thus in 
Akron, but under Mr. Hotchkiss’s combination of 
business skill, professional zeal, and manly charac- 
ter, the board of education, the teaching corps, and 
the entire citizenship have been uniformly loyal 
and intensely appreciative, as this re-election for 
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the full legal time limit at an.increased salary tes- 
tifies. 
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° PLAY CONGRESS. 
The Playground Association of America will 


have a Play Congress at Rochester, N. Y., June 7 
to 11, with a program and play festivities of 
greater importance and interest than any others 
ever presented, and this is said with a full under- 
standing of all that has been done at Chicago, 
New York, and Pittsburg. 

Questions of methods of securing playgrounds, 
of directing play, of providing facilities therefor, 
and kindred matters will be discussed. 

The president, Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, has 
made an unprecedented program, and the citizens 
of Rochester under Superintendent C. F. Carroll 
will provide for every possible comfort of the visi- 
tors. 
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MR. PARLIN’S ARTICLE. 


We present this week an article from the pen of 
C. C. Parlin of Wausau, Wisconsin. It was 
given without manuscript as the presidential ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin association at Oshkosh. We have al- 
ready spoken of that as one of the most important 
and altogether interesting and valuable meetings 
that we have attended in years, and this address of 
the president was one of the most significant and 
attractive features. It is a classic on this subject. 
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BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The high schools of Boston are having a boom 
wholly unprecedented hereabouts. The increase 
is more than one-sixth this year and it bids fair to 
be as great next year. The registration in 1909 
was about 12,000. This year it is about 14,000. 
Next year it will go to nearly 16,000. Evidently 
the people of Boston are not losing their interest 
in scholarship. 
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Brookline, Massachusetts, will humidify her 
schoolhouses as a result of the visit and lecture of 
W. E. Watt of Chicago, and Newton will probably 
do the same. Mr. Watt did set things a-going. 


Massachusetts has a state law forbidding the use 
of firecrackers of a dangerous size. The Fourth 
of July is destined to be safe and sane everywhere 
in the not distant future. 


East Orange, New Jersey, has one of the best 
playground equipments in the country, with six 
beautiful grounds with skilled supervisors. 


One of the burning questions is, “Should medi- 
cal inspection be under the direction of the 
board of education or of the board of health?” 


All records were broken on May 21, when 2,695 
cabin passengers sailed from New York for Euro- 
pean ports. Who will be left by July 15? 


If school grounds are impossible, then have a 
roof play yard. These are wonderfully good in 
many instances in New York. 


National Education Association, Boston, 


July 2-8. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE RAILROAD BILL. 


It is to be feared that public attention is concen- 
trated upon reported triumphs of “regulars” or 
“insurgents” upon particular sections of the pend- 
ing railroad bill in the Senate rather than upon 
the actual provisions under consideration. _Per- 
haps this does not greatly matter, for the real 
shaping of the measure will be done in the com- 
mittee of conference. If the Senate bill differs 
materially from the House bill, as it certainly does, 
the measure as it finally emerges from conference 
will probably differ still more from either. Upon 
one point, at least, Senate and House are agreed. 
This is the provision for the establishment of a 
Court of Commerce,—from the President’s point 
of view perhaps the most vital of all. The at- 
tempt in the Senate to strike out this provision 
failed by a vote of twenty-eight to thirty-seven. 
Both houses having voted for this provision, it 
must form a part of the measure when reported 
by the conference committee. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


After several weeks of deliberation, the House 
committee on Post Office and Post Roads has put 
the postal savings bank bill in a form which 
seems likely to command the approval of Con- 
gress. Under the bill as it now stands, savings 
banks will not be established at once in all post- 
offices, but only in selected offices, where the 
requisite banking and safety conveniences exist. 
The government will retain five per cent. of the 
deposits as a reserve; of the remaining ninety-five 
per cent. one-half may be invested in such govern- 
ment securities as the trustees may choose, and 
one-half will remain in the local banks as a work- 
ing balance, subject, however, to the authority of 
the President, in time of emergency. The deposi- 
tor, at his choice, may leave the money with the 
government to draw two per cent. interest, or may 
buy with it government bonds which will pay him 
two and a half per cent. 


A BOOMING FOREIGN TRADE. 

The figures of our foreign trade do not suggest 
any withering effect either of the new tariff or of 
any other influence. The imports for April were 
larger than in any earlier year. The exports were 
larger by about $8,000,000 than in April of last 
year. For the ten months ending with April, con- 
stituting five-sixths of the current fiscal year, the 
figures show that we bought $247,000,000 more of 
foreign goods, and sold nearly $64,000,000 more of 
our products in foreign markets than in the corres- 
ponding period last year. Taken in connection 
with the increasing immigration, which promises 
to pass the million mark for the complete fiscal 


year, these figures do not suggest depression but 
expanding industrial and commercial activity. 


THE LAUNCHING OF THB FLORIDA. 

People who object to battleships on principle will 
not be interested in the successful launching of 
the Florida at the Brooklyn navy yard; but those 
who realize that it is impossible for a nation of one 
hundred million people, more or less, to protect 
its enormous coast line, and to exert a proper in- 
fluence for the right in world politics without a 
navy will be pleased that the new ship is in line 
with modern naval requirements. Like her sister 
ship, the Utah, which was recently launched, the 
Florida is excelled in fighting strength and in 
steaming radius and speed only by the latest 
British and German Dreadnoughts. She is a 
21,000-ton ship. The Arkansas and the Wyoming, 
which are now in process of construction, will be 
3,000 tons larger. 


THE CORONATION OATH. 

It was inevitable that, in connection with the 
death of King Edward, and the accession of King 
George, the old question of the form of the coro- 
nation oath should be revived. As it stands, the 
new king is required solemnly to testify and de- 
clare that he believes that “in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper there is not any transubstantiation 
of the elements of bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ, at’ or after consecration 
thereof, by any person; and that the invocation or 
adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other saint 
and the sacrifice of the mass as now used in the 
Church of Rome are superstitious and idolatrous.” 
These words are a legacy of old and bitter relig- 
ious strife. . It would seem to be possible to secure 
a Protestant succession to the throne without per- 
petuating a form so obnoxious to many of the 
king’s subjects. 

PROGRESS IN CHINA. 

While conditions in Hunan province remain 
threatening, and a fresh outbreak of violence 
against foreigners may occur any day, the Chinese 
government continues to manifest a sincere pur- 
pose to broaden the institutions of the huge em- 
pire. One important step is the publication of an 
imperial decree summoning the national assembly 
to meet in October, and calling upon the people 
to prepare for a constitution and a parliament. 
Another still more important step is the issuing of 
a rescript which abolishes slavery and _ prohibits 
the purchase and sale of human beings under any 
pretext. This rescript, which is apparently issued 
in good faith, will put an end to the almost im- 
memorial practice of selling children in time of 
famine. 





N. E. A., BOSTON, JULY 2-8. 
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SPELLING.—(IV) 


{Continued from page 573.] 


tain, month, morning, moving, multiply, murder, 
must, mutton. 





N. 


Nail, narrow, nature, *near, *need, neat, neck, 
net, next, needle, never, new, newspaper, no, 
noble, nothing, now, nice, nickel, night, nine, 
ninety, noon, noise, nose, none, *note, not, *nut, 
number, nurse. 

O. 


Oatmeal, obedience, obey, oblige, ocean, of, off, 
offer, offend, office, often, oil, old, on, one, onion, 
only, open, orange, *order, other, our, ounce, over, 
out, oxen, orphan, *own, ought, outside. 

FP. 

Paid, pain, painful, paint, painting, paper, part, 
partly, parent, partner, particular, past, peace, 
pastor, pay, peculiar, *pen, peach, pear, pearl, 
people, person, fperfect, period, picture, pie, piece, 
pig, pin, pink, pipe, *place, *plain, plan, plant, plas- 
ter, please, pleasant, pleasure, pocket, police, po- 
lite, *point, poor, pork, possibly, potato, *pound, 
*powder, *power, preaching, *fpresent, press, 
price, print, priest, private, plenty, probably, 
promise, property, praise, pure, purple, put, purse, 
*prompt. 

Q. 

Quart, quarter, queer, question, quick, quiet, 
quite. 

R. 

Railroad, rain, raise, rather, reach, fread, ready, 
reading, real, really, receive, receipt, red, remain, 
remember, *rent, *rest, repeat, reply, rich, ride, 
*right, *ring, river, road, room, rough, round, rot- 
ten, run, rubber. 

S. 

Sadness, safe, said, same, say, *saw, school, 
seven, search, *second, secret, *secure, see, see- 
ing, seen, seize, send, sent, sense, servant, scrub, 
serve, settle, seven, seventy, several, severe, sell, 
sew, sewing, she, ship, sheep, shoe, short, *show, 
shovel, sign, shame, sight, silver, simple, silence, 
shoulder, shirt, skirt, shake, sin, shadow, should, 
sing, sister, share, shall, shine, sharp, since, sick, 
sickness, side, six, sixty, sleeve, sheep, skillful, 
small, single, sky, smile, smooth, smell, snow, 
sleep, so, soap, soft, soil, some, sometimes, *sole, 
sold, solid, soon, song, *sound, soul, south, *fsow, 
soup, smoke, sorrow, space, *spirit, spoil, spoon, 
speak, *spring, spend, spread, stocking, square, 
star, stairs, steady, steal, steam, *stick, stop, store, 
*story,.*stories, storm, steel, stand, *still, stock, 
string, strong, straw, *strike, suffering, succeed, 
success, sweet, street, seem, seen, straight, sum- 
mer, *fsubject, *suit, swear, sweat, sweep. 


< i 

Table, take, talk, taste, tax, teacher, tell, *tem- 
per, ten, *tender, teeth, thankful, than, thaw, the, 
then, there, therefore, thin, thing, _ thick, 
think, thorough, though, thought, three, tree, 
*time, *that, these, this, those, thirty, thous- 
and, thread, their, them, they, thorough, throat, to, 
tight, *tire, to-day, throw, took, touch, towel, two, 
told, ton, tongue, tooth, town, to-morrow, tough, 
“top, *track, *train, traitor, toward, travel, traveler 
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trial, try, trying, true, truly, triangle, trouble, 
truth, turn, twelve, twenty, twice, to-morrow. 
U. 


Ugly, unable, uncle, under, understanding, un- 
derwear, unlike, union, up, upper, urge, fuse, use- 
ful. 

V. 
Valley, very, vegetable, village, voice, vote. 
W. 

Wake, walk, walking, was, wages, wagon, wake, 
wall, water, way, warm, war *watch, wash, washing 
waste, we, weight, wet, weak, weakness, weather, 
wear, week, *well, went, were, west, wheel, wheat, 
who, whom, what, which, when, where, whole, 
whether, white, wicked, wide, *will, willing, wis- 
dom, wise, with, within, without, win, winning, 
*twind, wife, wives, widow, winter, wonderful, 
won, *word, world, wood, woolen, work, working, 
woman, women, worse, worst, wrong, write, writ- 
‘ng, wrote, *fwound, watched. 


Y. 


Yard, year, yeast, yellow, yesterday, yet, you, 
young, your. 

Regarding the foregoing list, I make the following 
comments, viz. :— 

1. I might offer an alternative list, substituting some 
300 other words that would be apparently as useful as 
these words, but I cannot substitute 600, and have a list 
that a majority of a committee of (say) twenty grammar 
school principals or advanced grade teachers would pro- 
nounce equally indispensable. 

2. The list concerns makers of readers more than 
makers of spelling books. 

3. In the light of such a foundation list, nearly every 
spelling book on the market evidently concerns itself 
mainly with words belonging with reference to indis- 
pensability in the fourth, fifth, and still higher 1,000’s to 
be learned by our boys and girls. In the final 


article of this series, I propose to reply to those who 
think that spelling is deteriorating in our schools. 
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SOME LATE SPRING FLOWERS. 

There are two periods of the year when flowers 
appear to reach a flood-tide of abundance. One 
of these times is upon us now in May, just before 
there comes the lull of summer. The other period 
begins in late July and reaches its acme in Sep- 
tember. 

So plenteous, indeed, are the flowers of May, 
that it is quite impossible to mention anything 
like the whole of them. We shall not make the at- 
tempt; it would result in a tedious catalog. We 
shall rather try to sketch in words a few of the 
most attractive. 

Among these certainly the dogwood or box- 
wood, Cornus florida, must find a conspicuous 
place. It is a beautiful feature of the forest every- 
where in southern New England. Be not afraid 
of it; the popular name is misleading. It is a per- 
fectly innocent plant, one to be treasured and nur- 
tured. The poisonous dogwood, poison sumac, or 
poison oak (it bears all these names and the mid- 
dle one only belongs to it), is the Rhus venenata of 
science, and is of a very different family. And, 
incidentally, why are any of these trees and shrubs 
called dogwood? This species of Rhus is, of 
course, something to avoid, but it is a pity that 
a chance misnomer should blight the reputation of 
the pure, innocent cornel. One might here 





preach upon evil associations, the effect of an j!] 
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name, but we leave such matters to the moralist. 

The cornel dogwood is a small tree, rarely over 
thirty feet in height, with ovate, pointed leaves, in 
which the veins follow the outline of the blade. In 
the autumn the foliage colors most gorgeously, 
and at that time the berries assume a deep scarlet 
hue. At all times, then, the plant is ornamental. 

The true flowers are very small and are collected 
in a head. Around these greenish-yellow, incon- 
spicuous blossoms are displayed four large, white 
bracts, really enlarged bud-scales. The apices of 
these seem as if seared with a hot iron. They are 
an inch and a half long, and make the inflores- 
cence look like a single huge white flower. 
Backed by evergreens, as they often are, these 
trees are extremely picturesque, giving a good 
deal the effect in the woods that apple blossoms 
do in an orchard, or magnolias in our southern 
woods. 

Now is the time, too, to find the splendid pink 
azalea, or pinkster flower, often, but erroneously 
called honeysuckle. It is, too, one of the many 
things called swamp-pink, which are neither pink 
in color or affinity. This plant is one of the finest 
shrubs of our forest, and is the Rhododendron 
nudiflorum of botanists. It has a very small calyx, 
with a long, trumpet-shaped white, red, or even 
purple corolla. What induces these marked dif- 
ferences of color in plants of the same species? 

Let us now leave the higher lands and dip into 
the moist meadows. With good luck we may 
find the scarlet painted cup, more happily named 
by some the Indian’s paint-brush, for a cup it is 
not in any fashion. Its beauty inheres in the 
bracts, wedge-shaped, parted, green and tinged at 
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the apices with vermilion. The queer flowers are 
wholly green, except a slight line of red about the 
top of the calyx. In a meadow full of it oné may 
find a single bright yellow specimen. 

This plant is of snap-dragon or fig-wort family 
and is a root parasite, like many of its congeners; 
hence impossible of cultivation and even capri- 
cious under natural conditions. Where one year jt 
may abound we may never again see it. If we 
concede that it is a cup, it is of the nature of the 
grail and must be sought for by the believing and 
far and near. Its favorite associate is the golden 
rag-wort or groundsel, and together they form a 
gorgeous carpet. 

Like the arethusa, which sometimes grows with 
it, it should be gathered sparingly if at all. Both, 
from careless gathering, are becoming scarce and 
are really threatened with extinction. The are- 
thusa is that charming orchid, with gay magenta 
perianth and fringed and spotted lip, growing in 
peat bogs. It is closely followed by the equally 
choice pogonia, likewise an orchid, known by its 
paler color, its intense fragrance, and a half- 
masted leaf. Of the same association are the 
various lady’s slippers, rose, purple, yellow, and 
one, the showy, pure white bordered with red. 
These are all due in May, but not all together, or 
with the same habit. Thus, while the stemless or 
red slipper loves dry, sandy woods, one looks for 


the two yellow species, and the spectabilis, in deep, 
dark bogs. For their own sakes, for ours, and for 
posterity, let us exercise great judgment in pluck- 
ing them. 
William Whitman Bailey. 
Brown University, May, 1910. 
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A FORGOTTEN HERO OF THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


One of the business streets of the city of Mexico is 
Calle de Gaute. It is named from a Francesean priest, 
Pedro of Ghent. Friar Pedro seems to have been a man 
whom God loved, and whom history has almost forgot- 
tep. I find, however, the following brief biography:— 

“He was a noble-hearted man, who devoted his life to 
the uplifting of the inhabitants of new Spain. He 
founded the School of Saint Francis, wherein for more 
than half a century upward of a thousand indigent chil- 
dren were cared for and educated. To these street waifs 
he taught science, religion, music, and certain of the 
humbler crafts, and many @ the native workmen to-day 
owe their inheritance to the indefatigable efforts of this 
self-denying priest. He built a church, a hospital, and 
a school, and made himself and co-workers a centre 
whence an incalculable influence for good was radiated.” 

May God send us many other such men. 

J. W. Redway. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE GIRL WANTED. By Nixon Waterman. Chi- 
cago: Forbes & Co. Cloth. Llustrated. 160 pp. 
(6x8%.) Price, $1.25. 

The best book for girls is this by Nixon Waterman, 
who also wrote an admirable book for boys. The world 
knows Nixon Waterman in his charming verses “In 
Merry Mood,” and in his irresistible wit, but in “Boy 
Wanted” and “The Girl Wanted” we find a delight- 
ful writer of prose where sane advice is made relishing 
by its literary flaver. The comradeship of the book is 
in eight sittings, us it were, with the girls he would lead 
along pleasing paths. There is nothing preachy in the 
book, nothing trite or juiceless. Every paragraph is ap- 
petizing. A girl will be glad she has read it, and will be 
the better, the sweeter, the happier therefor. An inci- 
dental feature of “The Girl Wanted” is the marginal 
postscript, as it were, out of respect to the girls’ tradi- 
tional fondness therefor. There are 500 of these apt 
quotations from a wide range of wit and wisdom from 
men and women of ancient and medern times. It 
would not be Nixon Waterman if he did not drop into 
verse every little while and always delightfully. 


THE BLODGETT FIFTH READER. By Frances E. 
Blodgett and Andrew B. Blodgett, superintendent of 
schools, Syracuse, N. Y. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The first four books of the Blodgett Readers have 
been eminently successful, winning the approval of pu- 
pils und teachers alike, and the Fifth Reader is a de- 
lightful culmination of the series. The authors assume 
that pupils who reach this grade have a taste for the 
best things in literature, and the selections are from a 
variety of British and American authors, and are di- 
vided between the best in fiction, description, essay, 
drama, and poetry. Rarely has there been such a suc- 
cessful effort to meet the tastes of well educated young 
people. It is a book worthy a place on any centre-table. 
Among the story-writers are to be found Hugo and Bal- 
zac in France; Scott, Dickens, Stevenson, and George 
Eliot in England; Irving, Cooper, Poe, and Hawthorne 
in our own country, besides many authors of to-day. 
Selections from Carlyle, Motley, Prescott, Webster, 
Emerson, and Ruskin demonstrate a recognition of the 
fact that at this age young people can assimilate more 
nourishing food than simple story books offer. The 
verse has refcrence to its melody as well as to its con- 
tent.—a point upon which much of the pupil’s enjoyment 
depends. 





A PRIMER OF ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STU- 
DENTS. By Wilfrid C. Thorley. New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 12mo. [ilustrated. 
276 pp. Price. 60 cents. 

A work of such a nature as this seems essential to uid 
intelligent foreign immigrants to an- acquaintance with 
the dominant language of this land of their adoption. 
Especially is this book designed, and wisely, to teach 
such new-comers the way in which we do business, and 
the terms we use in transacting it. On its commercial 
side it is of conspicuous benefit. But this instruction 
ean only be given after some other sections of our speech 
are mastered by the foreign-born student, and careful 
attention is given to these and in the proper place. The 
author does not insist that there shall be no modification 
of his method in assisting the student, but it does seem 
as if his plan of approach to a fair mastery of the new 
tongue is eminently sane and judicious. Certainly the 
work is worthy of the careful attention of those who are 
directed to this line of instruction. 





BARDEEN’S FIFTY FABLES FOR TEACHERS. By 
Cc. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Cloth. 55 Illustrations. 164 pp. Price. 41. 

Mr. Bardeen has done some of the best writing for 
teachers that has been done by Americans. His “Rod- 
erick Hume” is a classic, without an equal as a book for 
teachers who would see themselves in the best light for 
their own good. Now comes a new book, wholly unique, 
“Bardeen’s Fifty Fables for Teachers.” It is a book 
that must go into every public and school library in the 
country, that should be on every teachers’ reading circle 
program. It is a book that will be read from start to 
finish by whoever dips into it anywhere, and no one will 
read it without being a better man or woman and 
teacher from the reading. 
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THE HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH. By Professor 
Alvin» Davison.of~ Lafayette, €ollege. New York: 
American Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 191 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

A fine book f6 be placed in the hands of the pupils in 
the elementary grades to instruct them in what they 
may do, must do, to have and retain. good health. There 
is no mere theorizing here, but instead the presentation 
in simplest possible form of facts relative to health and 
its natural enemies. The value of fresh air, proper food, 
exercise, cleanliness, is fully set forth both by words and 
by illustrations in a manner that the boys and girls can 
easily understand. The injury done the body by stimu- 
lants and narcotics is specially enforced. The house-fiy 
as a distributer of disease germs is given a very bad 
reputation. In fact the book is packed full of the very 
things that children ought to know in order to be and 
to remain well. 


PLAY. Comprising Games for the Kindergarten, Play- 
ground, Schoolroom, and College. How to Coach and 
Play Games. By Emmett Dunn Angell. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, 
net. 

Play is now one of the fundamentals of education in 
school and out, and a good book on play is almost as es- 
sential as an arithmetic. This book by Emmett Dunn 
Angell meets every requirement completely. He is the 
director of physical education in the Oregon Agricultural 
Colleze, and is instructor in games at Harvard summer 
school of physical training. This is as practical in its 
directions as a book of recipes. There are scheduled 
more than 100 games adapted to every phase of activity 
of children and-youth,. for.indeots and out, from the 
kindergarten to the college. There‘are invaluable de- 
tails for coaching as well as fer playing to win. These 
games may be utilized by the physical instructor, the 
playground instructor, the public school teacher, the 
kindergartner, and the parents; and children themselves 
may easily work them out and-enjoy them. 





PROGRESSIVE FRENCH IDIOMS. By R. de Blan- 
chaud ef Aberdeen (Scotland). Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. 119 pp. Priee, 60 cents. 

A really practical and serviceable little volume to aid 
the student to understand those points in which the 
French language differs in its expressions from those of 
our English speech. Some real acquaintance with these 
divergences is absolutely essential to either writing or 
speaking French with some degree of accuracy. A sec- 
tion is devoted to literary idioms, such as are found in 
the books of good writers, or in the conversations of cul- 
tivated people. In the progressive series there come 
those idioms that are difficult to English pupils, but well 
understood by French people. Then follow idioms that 
are found in a number of trite and stereotyped similes, 
which have lost much of their original significance and 
yet are by no means obsolete. And lastly there are cer- 
tain well-known proverbs given with their English 
equivalents, such as everybody uses and quotes freely 
in France. The entire work is well arranged, and com- 
plete without being exhaustive. 


THE LADY OF THE GREEN SCARF. By Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Sharp Patterson. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 
pany. Paper. 384 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A pleasant school exercise to teach the children respect 
for trees, and specially adapted for Arbor Day. “The 
Lady of the Green Scarf” is a tree, and she is made to 
say many eminently sane things about forestry, a theme 
to which the author—an Indiana woman—hus given cou- 
siderable attention. The preservation of trees is the one 
dominant note throughout the exercise. “Tree Butchers” 
are everywhere in it the subject of scorn. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON SONGS. By Ethel 
Crowninshield. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley 
Company. Boards. 32 pp. 

The author of this interesting musical work has taken 
twenty of Stevenson’s rhymes for children, and set 
them to music. Here will be found “Block City,” “My 
Shadow,” “Keepsake Mill,” “The Land of Counterpane,” 
and other equally delightful verse, in the company of 
strains that help to interpret and emphasize the poet's 
meaning. The musician and the poet are thus co- 
laborers in this effort to please the little people. And 
we are sure they will delight them. 
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THE HOWELL PRIMER. By Logan Douglass How- 
ell. New York: Hinds; Noble & Bidredge. Cloth. 
ri i illustrated, 127 pp. Price, 25 cents, post- 
paid. vg 
This is a distinctly phonie primer, carefully 

utilizing correlation. One feature of the illustrations is 

~ effort to make them se simple that children can copy 
them. 


LITTLE MISS FALES. By Emilie Benson Knipe and 
Alden Arthur Knipe...New York: Harper & Bros. 
Frontispiece in color. For girls from ten to fourteen 
years. Cloth. Price, $1.25. ; 

“Little Miss Fales” is a. genuinely attractive and 
wholesome girls’ book.. Girls will read it, will revel in 
it, and will be the better for the enjoyment of it. She 
was named John Fales bécause she should have been a 
boy, and she persisted that-she should have been a boy, 
but she made the life ef these about ker and developed 
the best side of a cousin, a boy of her own name. Bat 
all that is merely incidental. There is: wild excitement. 
It could not satisfy girls in this age of the world if it 
was not, and it is the kind of excitement that fully sat- 
isfies them. There is no preaching, no moralizing, no 
goody-goody stuff, but just a real thrilling sting to it, 
with the heroine a real dead-in-earnest, get-there girl, 
even if she has to risk her life to save a drowning boy, 
and the reward—well, that is the part we must not tell, 
suffice it to say that it does not end in seitiment, has no 
love or marriage in the finish. 


BARNES’ FIRST YEAR BOOK. A Silhouette Reader. 
By Amy Kahn. Illustrated by Mary Tucker Merrill. 
New York: A. S. Barnes Company. Cloth. Price, 30 
cents, net. 

In all ways this First Reader is attractive, but its es- 
pecial charm is told in the title. Its illustrations are 
silhouette drawings. 
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“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Eyes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid’”—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 








THE NEW 
WEBSTER-COOLEY 
COURSE IN ENGLISH 


has just been adopted for use in the 
elementary schools of 


NEWTON, MASS. 


by unanimous vote of the Board, after a 
thorough test of several sets of the books in 
the hands of pupils in different schools. 


Since their publication last September, 
these books have also been adopted in 
Atlanta, Ga., St. Joseph, Mo., Asheville, N. 
C., ani elsewhere, and are giving excellent 
satisfaction. 

Free upon request: a descriptive pamph- 
let, giving a complete sample chapter and 
the table of contents of the First Book of 
the Series. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK _ - CHICAGO 
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news to be inserted 


F 


should short and comprehensive. C 
OeSa be secaived by the editor not Tater 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 26, 27: Wisconsin County Super- 
intendents’ Association, LaCrosse. 


June 7-11: Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
tion, Asheville; KR. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As- 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 28-July 2: The second Child 
Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare Work, Worcester, Mass. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Brie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Bducation Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


July 2-8: Federation of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, Boston; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Charles S&S. 
Foos, Reading, Pa.; secretary, W. 
W. Remington, Denver, Colo. 


July 12-14: American Chemical Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, Calif. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


COLEBROOK. This town is to 
have an agricultural high school ac- 
cording to a decision reached by the 
school hoard of the town whereby it 
was voted to establish in the high 
school ap agricultural curriculum and 
a domestic science, or home econom- 
ics, curriculum, and to employ special 
teachers trained in these lines for 
each of the two curricula. This 
town now maintains a _ secondary 
school of high grade _ supported 
partly by a fund in the hands of the 
trustees, but largely by the town of 
Colebrook and under the control of 
the school board, of which Dr. E. E. 
Jones, a Dartmouth . graduate, is 
chairman, and under the direct man- 
agement of the superintendent of 


schools of the Colebrook supervisory 
district, which was formed last fall 
and of which H. A. Brown was 
elected superintendent. This institu- 
tion goes by the name of Colebrook 
Academy. The town also at its re- 
cent annual school meeting voted to 
bond the town for $30,000 for the 
purpose of building a new academy 
building during the coming summer. 
It is doubtful if there is a better loca- 
tion for an agricultural high school 
in all New England than this town. 
Situated as it is in the extreme north- 
ern part of the state in the valley of 
the Connecticut river at the conflu- 
ence of the Mohawk and the Con- 
necticut, it is the central town and 
trading centre of a large area of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Canada, and could supply the 
needs, as far as agricultural educa- 
tion goes, of a large section of New 
England, embracing nearly all of 
northeastern Vermont, southern 
Quebec, western Maine, and the en- 
tire northern part of New Hamp- 
shire. The section surrounding Cole- 
brook is one of great fertility, and 
closely rivals if it does not surpass 
the famous Aroostook region of 
northern Maine. Potatoes are the 
leading crop at the present time, but 
the region is well adapted to fruit 
and other crops. 


VERMONT. 


SWANTON. Superintendent H. L. 
Wilbur made a great success of Arbor 
Day this year. In his preliminary 
circular he said:— 

“T suggest that teachers devote a 
portion of the day to the planting of 
trees, shrubs, and vines—the same 
typifying the great principle of origin 
and growth, at the same time beau- 
tifying the school buildings and 
grounds. The great lesson coming 
from this planting is not so much a 
lesson in plants nor yet a lesson in 
agriculture or forestry, but the great- 
est good of this work comes from the 
creative spirit it engenders, with the 
industry that gathers about. In the 
advance of the school system of 
America and throughout the civilized 
world, dealing with real things and 
real life is the watchword—the great 
life of usefulness before the child 
calls for more than mere schoolroom 
instructions from books,” 

VERGENNES. The following was 
the program of the Addison County 
Association of Teachers and Patrons 
held in Vergennes May 19-20:— 

Thursday morning—Registration; 
address of welcome, Mayor A. W. 
Norton; response and president’s ad- 
dress, President Harriman of Middle- 
bury. 

Thursday afternoon—‘Preparation 
of Elementary Pupils for the Work of 
the High School,” Principal G. G. 
Newell of Bristol, Principal BE. L. 
Eddy of New Haven, Mrs. Maude 
Wade of Bristol; “What the Vermont 
State Normal Schools Can Do for 
Teachers,” Principal Charles Morrill 
of Randolph; “Discipline: What It Is 
and How to Get It,” Professor Ray- 
mond McFarland of Middlebury. 

Thursday evening—Address, ‘The 
Meaning and Value of Manual Train- 
ing,” President Charles H. Spooner of 
Northfield: address, “Lincoln Master 
of the English Language,” Frank L. 
Fish of Vergennes. 

Friday morning—Address, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Mason 
S$. Stone of Montpelier; “Problem of 
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SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


T= eighth annual Summer Session of the 
University of Maine will begin June 27th 
and continue for six weeks. 

Thorongh courses in English, Classics, 
Modern Fanguages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Horticul- 
tnre,and Agriculture wil] be added this year. 
Courses in Library Economy will be pro- 
vided by the Maine yoy! om mission. 

The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A specia} 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 


_ For information address 
DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION. 
415-419 E. Michigan St .Indianapolis, Ind. 
Offers high school graduates two-year and 
four-year courses leading to certification as 
teacher of physical training and te academic 
title and degree. Summer session 1910 held 
at Madison, Wis., during summer ression 
of University of Wisconsin. College year 
1910-11 begins Sept. 19. Write for illustrated 

oars. 

The Normal College conducts a Physica? 
Training Teachers’ Bureau; registration 
restricted to graduates (1868-1910). 





SUMMER SESSION OF 


Stout Institute 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 

The Fifth Annual Summer Session will be 
held from August Ist to September 2nd, 1910. 

Twenty-five Courses in Manuel Training 

Sixteen Courses in Domestic Economy 

Three Courses in Art. 

Regular Faculty. 

Full Equipment of the lastitute available. 

Outing Camp proposed for men. 

First-class acc dations in dormi- 
tories for women. 

For full information address 

L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute. 











the Abnormal! Pupil,’”’ Superintendent 
of the State Industrial School J. N. 
Barss; “Influence of Dthics Environ- 
ment of the School,’’ Superintendent 
Cc. H. Adams of Castleton. 

Friday afternoon—‘Questioning,” 
Superintendent A. W. Eddy of Bris- 
tol; “Vermont Geography,’ Superin- 
tendent O. K. Collins of Shoreham; 
“Present Tendencies of Education,” 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Davies of Vergennes. 

NORTHFIELD. E. G. Baldwin, 
principal of the Northfield high 
school for the past year, has resigned 
his position to accept the position as 
superintendent of schools for the dis- 
trict comprising Readsboro, Stan- 
ford, and Whitingbam. 

LYNDON. Harry 8. Bradford, a 
graduate from Bates College, has 
been engaged as principal of Lyndon 
Institute to succeed C. L. Goodwin, 
resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW BEDFORD. Wilson R. But- 
ler, long-time principal of the high 
school in this city, also in Reading 
and Waltham, died on May 15. 


SOMERVILLE. Mrs. Mary Whit- 
ing, a newly-elected meniber of the 
school board, is doing seyeral unusua} 
things. In one district she has an 
evening class for working girls with 
all sorts of activities for their im- 
provement. She provides all the in- 
struction, entertainment, and refresh- 
nents once a week. In another dis- 
trict she employs, at her own ex- 
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pense, a cooking teacher and has a 
cooking class for.the mothers of. the 
vicinage. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

DECATUR. The laying of the 
cornerstone of the new high school- 
house, which is to be one of the best 
in the state, was the most impressive 
exercise the city has ever known. 
In connection with the Masonic cere- 
monies, conducted by Grand Master 
A. B. Ashley, there was an eloquent 
address by Bishop Edwin Holt 
Hughes. 
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China. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 





There are very few countries of 
which the public knows less than it 
does of big, teeming China, the land 
of possibilities. Yet that country is 
now forging to the front with great 
strides each year. As only of yes- 
terday common schools have multi- 
plied with great rapidity throughout 
the empire. Relinquishment by the 
United States of the balance of the 
Zoxer indemnity claim—about $13,- 
000,000—on condition that the money 
thus released be used for common 
school education, was not only gen- 
erous but a very wise move on our 
part, as it has made America and 
the Americans persona grata with the 
Chinese government, with those of 
the Chinese who know about it—the 
higher class—and the great mass of 
400,000,000 who will know about it as 
time goes on and knowledge of every- 
day happenings is spread through the 
schools, and also through the. news- 
papers, which are also multiplying in 
China, now that the press of that 
country has, in good measure, been 
declared “free.” 

The China of to-day is not by any 
means the China of that day when 
the poet wrote (in substance): “Better 
one year in England than a cycle in 
Cathay”—Cathay, the ancient name 
of China proper, with its eighteen 
provinces, having an aggregate area 
of 1,532,420 English square miles, and 
a population of 407,753,029 in 1901— 
probably at least 425,000,000 now. 
Belgium, with its 446 inhabitants to 
the square mile, has always been con- 
sidered the most densely populated 
country in the world, but China has 
provinces with 683, 520, 494, and 492 
persons to each square mile, the aver- 
age for the entire eighteen provinces 

being as high as 266. It is not neces- 
sary to detail these eightees prov- 
inces, with their hard-to-pronounce 
names, individual areas, and several 
populations. 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


The Chinese empire. which is China 
proper, Manchuria, and other depend- 
encies, is an immense _ territory, 
stretching from the centre to the 
eastern extremities of Asia. and oecu- 
pying nearly a third of the surface of 
that great continent. It is bounded 
on the north by Russian Siberia, en 
the west by Russian Turkestan, the 
Russian Pamir, Cashmere, etc., on 
the south by India, Burmah, Anam, 
and the China sea, and on the east by 
Siberia, Korea, and portions of the 
North Pacific ocean (Eastern sea and 
Yellow sea). Its greatest length, west 
t east, is about 3,000 miles; its great- 
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est breadth, 2400 miles, with a total 
area of about 4,300,000 square miles 
The great wall, one of the world’s 
post remarkable structures, built to 
keep out savage hordes, proceeds di- 
rectly over mountain and valley, and 
for a length of 1,250 miles forms a 
barrier between. China proper and 
Mongolia, says the American. 


PHYSICAL FERATURES. 


The coast line of China, about 2,500 
miles, gives about one mile of coast 
for every 500 miles of area. On both 
sides of the lower Hoango-Ho river 
is an immense delta plain, consisting 
generally of a deep, alluvial soil of 
unparalleled fertility. This great 
plain has a length of not less than 
700 miles and a width varying from 
150 to 500 miles, and probably main- 
tains a denser population than any 
other portion of the earth’s surface 
of similar extent. Great mountain 
ranges, some peaks 25,000 feet high, 
cross the country in several direc- 
tions. 


RIVERS AND LAKBS. 


No country of the world is better 
watered than China. Between the 
1uain mountain systenis, with courses 
almost parallel, are the two great 
rivers of China, the Hoang-Ho and 
the Yang-tse-Kiang. The latter 
traverses the country centrally from 
east to west for 3,000 miles, and 
forms a splendid inland waterway, 


up which ocean steamers can sail for ® 
1,100 miles, to Ichang, a port opened 


to foreign trade. It was for the 
right to trade on this river that Great 
Britain successfully struggled so 
hard, till it became a British “sphere 
of influence’’—using the language of 
diplomacy. The Hoang-Ho, farther 
north, and next in size, has a course 
of 2,600 miles, but is of much less 
value for commerce, being compara- 
tively shallow. The Grand canal 
connects the lower course of the 
Yang-tse with that of the Hoang-Ho, 
starting from Hang-Chan bay in the 
south, and being continued to 'Tient- 
sin in the north, thus completing 
what is said to be the most magnifi- 
cent system of water communication 
in existence. China, also, has other 
rivers and waterways of importance, 
of which space forbids the detailing. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


The inland trade of China, aided by 
its waterways (and new railroads) is 
of incalculable magnitude. Figures 
are not gathered, but reliable esti- 
mates put the trade at, at least, $30,- 
000,000,000 a year, if not more. 

By the opening of the principal 
ports the country’s foreign commerce 
has greatly increased. In 1908 it ex- 
ceeded $600,000,000 in value. 


THE AMERICAN SHARE. 


The American share of it is not 
nearly as large as it should be. As 
given by our bureau of statistics that 
share in the last three years was (in- 
cluding the trade with Hongkong) :— 





Imports Exports 
Year. from China. to China. 
1007 2... iiss $37,128,803 $32,541,811 
pete iene s Brae 24,216,394 29,858,757 
1900 2.4.64. 30,921,722 27,011,640 
T’tl’s 8 yrs. .$92,266,919 $89,412,208 


In addition, the United States does 
some business with the Chinese terri- 
tory leased by Japan, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. Japanese 
China bought $10,000,000 worth 
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Are So Quickly Transmitted 
4. 
in Schoolrooms : 


E DUcaTorRS are rapldly 
@ realization of the 
“dust” is the principal cause of 


motion of feet produces a continuous 
circulation of dust. From tests made 
with dust collected from schoolrooms 
and other places of public assembly, 
it has been found that with the dust 
were uncountable myriads of dis- 
ease lu of Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, and other Sy ae discases, 
To do away with is menace, to 
avoid the gers of dust-poisoning, 
it is not only necessary to provide @ 
system. of sais ventilation, but also 
to treat the floors in such a way that 
dust and germs cannot pollute the 
atmosphere. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
itself a perfectly satisfactory dust- 


preventive, By keeping the floors at 
a proper a of moisture, the 
dressing catches and holds every par- 
ticle of dust and every germ coming 
in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity of 
dust and number of organisms which 
woul i settle on a given surface. Re- 
balance of disease-laden dust in the 
rooms with untreated floors was circulating 
sults prove that the dust from floors 
treated with Standard Floor Dressin 

is twelve times greater in weigh 
than that collected from wntreated 
floors. The inference is obvious—the 
through the air, because even after set- 
tling on the floor every current of air 
would disturb it and start it afloat 
again. Another test proved that dust 
once settled upon a floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing remained 
there, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion demonstrated that 97% per cent. 
of all the disease-germs caught with 
the dust were destroyed outright. 

Standard Floor Dressing also pre- 
vents the wood from splintering and 
cracking. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use in the home, it is 
intended for use in public buildings 
of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by 
dealers in every locality, and may be 
had in full barrels, half-barrels, one- 
gallon and five-gallon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year 
give best results, and when spread 
with the patent Standard Oiler may be 
used very economically. 

In order to convince those who are 
really interested, we are makihg an 
extraordinary offer. Select one floor 
or corridor in any building under 
your, supervision, and we will dress 
that floor with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 


To localities far re- 
moved from our agen- 
cies, we will send free 
sample, with*full direc- 
tions for applying. 

Write for our book, 
“Dust and Its Dan- 
gers,” and for testimo- 
nials and reports. 
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ing the past three years, but our sales 
to the other leased territories were 
quite small. As the Chinese awake 
to their real wants and a better style 
of living, our share of her imports 
will largely and rapidly increase. 
American goods are very popular in 
China, and the United States and 
Americans are more persona grata 
there than any other country or 
peoples, not even excepting Great 
Britain. It is to the credit of the 
United States and its people that it 
has never tried to acquire any Chi- 
nese territory by so-called lease or 
otherwise. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor Frank G. Moore, who 
has been at the head of the Latin de- 
partment at Trinity College for the 
last two years, has accepted a call to 
the Latin chair at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and will sever his connection 
with the Hartford college in June. 
Previous to going to Hartford Profes- 
sor Moore was head of the Latin de- 
partment at Dartmouth. 

The faculty of arts and sciences of 
Harvard University announces forty- 
five new courses to be added to the 
elective courses announced next year. 
Twenty-eight courses will be omitted 
from the old list at the beginning of 
the next coilege year. In the philos- 
ophy courses Professor Holt will take 
the place of Professor Hugo Munster- 
berg, who will be in Berlin. At the 
last meeting the faculty approved the 
establishment of a degree with dis- 
tinction in mathematics and educa- 
tion. 

By the will of Isaac C. Wyman of 
Salem, Mass., lately deceased, the 
bulk of his property, variously  esti- 
mated from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, 
has been bequeathed to Princeton 
University for its graduate school. 

Professor Ellery Cory Stowell, a 
graduate of George Washington, Uni- 
versity, Washington, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy caused in 
the staff of the University of Penn- 
sylvania by the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Chester Lloyd Jones. His 
title will be assistant professor of 
political science. 

Several changes in the faculty of 
Brown University for the coming 
year have been announced. Profes- 
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AYear Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


$3:3: AND 3:33 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


sors G. W. Benedict of the English 
department and A. H. Blanchard of 
the engineering department will re- 
sume their usual classes after a Sab- 
batical year spent in study and travel 
in Europe. From the mathematics 
department C. H. Currier will study 


at Gottingen; R. C. Archibald, after a 
year abroad, will take his former 


place; F. W. Beal of Princton Univer- 
sity has been appointed instructor in 
place of A. B. Morton, who returns to 
his position in the Georgia School of 
Technology. From the English de 
partment Mr. Grose will spend the 
year as fellow in English at Prince- 
ton, and R. P. Boas has a scholarship 
at Chicago University. Arthur W. 
Locke has resigned from the depart- 
ment of music in order to concen- 
trate his attention upon composition 
and the piano. Professor Hamilton 
C. MacDougall of Wellesley College 
will give the course in the art of 


music, and Gene W. Ware will again 
be director of chapel music and or- 
ganist. Professor J. B. E. Jonas of 
the German department and M. 
Henin, assistant in French, have re- 
signed to take up other work. The 
new instructor in German is John 
Henry Bachmann. Dr. J. J. Long 
has been appointed instructor in 


mechanical drawing to succeed W. A. 
Kennedy, who will enter business 
life. In art department a new 
course in architectural design will be 
given by Huger Elliott, director of 
the Rhode Island School of Design. 
In economics Professor H. B. Gard- 
ner offers a new course in statistics 
and accounting. In geology Profes- 
sor C. W. Brown, who is the superin- 
tendent of the Rhode Island natural 
resources survey, will give a course 


in the conservation of natural re- 
sources. 
Chancellor MacCracken of New 


York University has presented to the 
corporation his formal resignation of 
the post of chancellor and of the pros- 
sorship of philosophy, to take effect 
on September 28 next, his seventieth 
birthday. At the same time he asked 
leave to retain his connection with 
the trust accepted by the university 
in the founding of the Hall of Fame. 
The corporation accepted the resigna- 
tion and adopted a statute which will 
make Dr. MacCracken chancellor 
emeritus and place him in charge of 
the affairs of the Hall of Fame. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 


\ 


The new $100,000 general engineer- 
ing building, the gift of Andrew Car- 
negie to Union College, was opened 
April 28 with elaborate exercises, 
which were attended by representa- 
tives of practically all of the colleges 
and universities of the East. The 
new structure is completely equipped, 
and is an architectural ornament to 
the Union campus. The alumni have 
endowed this general engineering 
school with $100,000, the condition of 
Mr. Carnegie’s benefaction. 

Frederick L. Paxson of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was given the chair 
of American history at the University 
of Wisconsin by the regents at their 
annual meeting. Professor Paxson 
was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1898, and after 
taking his master’s degree at Har- 
vard in 1902, received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at Pennsylvania 
in 1903. Since 1907 he has been pro- 
fessor of history at Michigan, and is 
the author of important works on 
American diplomatic and western his- 
tory, notably “The Independence of 
the South American Republics” and 
his new book just published, on “The 
Last American Frontier.” 


Two graduates of the University of 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
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COMPOSITION 
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Bonne pension chez Mme. Alary a Genéve, 
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stamped envelope to 


Mrs. S. V. Kellerman, 
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Wisconsin, Thomas K. Urdabli and 
Chester Lloyd-Jones, have just been 
given professorships in their alma 
mater by the regents. Thomas K. 
Urdabl, 91, was made professor of 
political economy. * After graduate 
study at Wisconsin he received his 
doctor’s degree in ‘97. He pursued 
his economic studies at the University 
of Pennsylvania and, for two years, 
at the University of Berlin. He has 
held professorships in Colorado Col- 
lege and, this year, in Washington 
and Lee University, Virginia. Ches- 
ter Lloyd-Jones, 02, was made asso- 
ciate professor of political science. 
After receiving his doctor’s degree at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1906, he continued his study as a 
graduate in the University of Berlin 
and the University of Madrid, Spain. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—There is a startling interest in 
the account given in the opening 
pages of the Atlantic for May by 
Charles Terry Delaney of the chances 
taken by the officers of ocean liners in 
order to gratify the tourists’ demand 
for qnick passage. John Burroughs 
contributes a typical paper, “Through 
the Eyes of the Geologist’; while 
other contributions of importance are 
Sydney Brooks’ “England and Ger- 
many’; William Peter Hamilton’s 
“The Case for the Newspapers”; 
“Does It Pay to Serve the United 
States?’ a searching analysis of civil 
service conditions by an ex-official; 
“On the Road to Oregon,” by Charles 
M. Harvey; and Walter Prichard 
Eaton’s very just estimate of the 
value of “A Year at the New Thea- 
tre.” In the Diary of Gideon Welles 
the story pursues the account of the 
struggle between President Johnson 
and Congress. “The Restoration of 
Religion,” by George Hodges, con- 
tinues the series of important relig- 
ious articles which the Atlantic has 
been printing for several months past, 
while David Buffum, in “The Poor 
Man’s Farm,” discusses frankly the 
advantages and disadvantages which 
accrue to the man who farms ona 
small seale. 

—The current springtime number 
of the Woman’s Home Companion 
contains an extraordinary variety of 
spring and summer suggestions. The 
cover design is unusually attractive, 
even for this always interesting mag- 
azine. The fiction is evidently the 
result of the most careful selection 
among the popular authors. “The 
Empty House,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, is concluded with dramatic 
force. “The House of Healing,” 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins’ enticing se- 
rial, adds another installment to its 
popularity. Annie Hamilton Donnell 





draws the simple story of a lonely . 


college girl in “The Family of 
Terese,’ and the late Myra Kelly’s 
East Side children once more make 
us smile in “Bailey’s Babies.” Spring 
and summer fashions are arrayed in 
tempting pages, including an excel- 
lent colored plate. “A Gambrel- 
Roofed Cottage” is described for the 
prospective home-builder, “Mission 
Bedroom Furniture” is attractively 
and practically explained with work- 
ing models, and a long article is de- 
yoted to the latest outdoor and gar- 
dening books. 'The doctor’s page and 
the wide range of all the other de- 
partments cover almost every need in 
the average home. 
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THe PALMER METHOD PLAN IS ee raane WRITING IN 
ELEMENT 


ARY SCHOOLS 

The ee the true teas roe Prinefples taught by ie AL NER 
METHOD OF SINESS W a ViRIFINA’'s being de onstrated d + Be) 
NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, in VEN of the Si -SIX 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF BOSTON, and in hundreds of smaller 
Public School Systems. The cost of integeline is trifling when compared 
with the results secured. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are given teachers when complete intro- 
ductions have been made. Where introdact ions have not been made, teachers 
are charged ten dollars for the Normal Course, through correspondence. One 
copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. More 
information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
32 E Union Square, - = - New York City 








—In Everybody’s for May Judge ing serial, “A Successful Wife,” niake 
Ben B. Lindsey concludes his inspir- a generous gift of fiction. ‘The vari- 
ing story of the long fight against the ous departments, “Straight Talk,” 
system in Denver. With all its dis- “The Players,” “A Row of Books,” 
couragements it is an optimistic “Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree,” 
story, and the victory that marksthis and “With “Everybody’s* Publishers” 
installment should be an inspiration complete the number, which is lay- 
to other men elsewhere. William ishly illustrated and bound in a bril- 
Whiiman and Edward Moir, repre- liant cover that for the first time 
senting various woolen interests, con- does the lobster full justice. 


tribute comments on the recent im- —The issue of Harper’s Weekly for 
portant articles on “The Making of y;1¥ 91 contains an interesting ar- 
a by Richard Washburn Child, who ticle by Edward G Lowry upon the 
comments also on the rejoinders. qyties and tribulations of the su- 
Two articles contrasting Oriental and preme court justices. George Jean 
Occidental luxury are “On the Trail Nathan contributes an account of 
of Haroun-al-Raschid,” by E. Alex- «rhe Old-time Train Gambler.” Rob- 
ander Powell and “Lobster Palace or G. Hidden, in an article entitled 
Society,” by Julian Street. A. Rad- “punning a Town as a Business,” 
clyffe Dugmore tells of hunting “His qescribes the new form of govern- 
Sulkiness, the Rhino,” with a camera jinent instituted by Staunton, Vir- 
in African wilds, and shows remark- inia Louise Collier Wilcox tells of 
able pictures. Seven stories, includ- the recent pageant at Bryn Mawr 
ing the third installment of the strik-  ‘phis issue contains a humorous story 








Some New Books. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

An Outline of English History.................. Trenholme Ginn & 0., Bosten = 
Progressive Melodies..........cssccsccecescseces Baldwin 

Birds through the Vear............00...c.cceuees Gilmore American Book Co., N. Y. “50 
Every-Day Business for Women................. Wilbur hton Mifflin Go., Boston 1. = 
GPENOET CRIN on oo sk cccccccccccccccccesoecsh a ea) he Macmillan Co., N. .Y. .25 
The Awerican Rural School.... .... Foght J 
The Rescue of Cuba............ .. Draper Siiver, Burdett & Co. . ss 

. Tolman & Carroll se 





ee EO eee err re .60 
French Secondary Schools.. se-eeeeee Farrington Longmans, Green & Co., “'s om 
Education and Citizenship in India..... .. ... Allston co —— 





The Laurel PeeBirc<cnsss:c de. so depts ts och eee Hyer The Laurel Book on Chicago -30 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts............... Addison L. C. Page & Co. , Boston —— 
Kilmeny of the Orchard...............0ss0+sc000- Montgomery “ “ - “ 1.25 
A Cavalier of Virgimia..................6++0++ ..+» Roberts yt alee EL x o 1.50 
Small Gardens for Small Gardeners....... ..... Flint A. F an & Co., Chicago —~ 
PRG . ners dina net ehs thot ove ot 53 6306060005480 s buns Angell Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Life of Daniel Coit Gilman....... .......-...... Franklin Dodd, Mead & Co. - N.Y¥., 3.50 
The Gilbert Arithmetics (Books I, II, III).. .... Gleason & Gilbert C.B. Gilbert & Co.,“* —— 
UIE. WGIIa. Fines anns once vobocesadoadseccieneese — Harper «& Brothers, ce .60 
REE ER NN Dicai's drageo ces 00s ist apenpesontin Knipe “ 1.25 
TOR OID BE BNI enna . is «6p. doecccece io ciages ages Twain “ “ “ “ 5 
Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health, and 


eee ee arso. Sturgis & Walton, Boston —— 
Obil, Keeper of Camels ...........sseeeeeeeeeees Bell "Past Elder & Co.,San Francisco —— 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies .°°".. 
Winuiagton isi Femara” onde‘col te cSanae gs 


, 2142 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 


FISHERDAS AGENCY 


Broollent facilitios fo PND FOR MANUAL 420 Tremont St., Boston, Mass: 








™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for’ teachers “oy from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 


tions. in demand. ISTRATION FEE, $1.00. LS en 0 


Cc tent teachers 
"> JACKSON BOULEVA 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Stzeet, Boston. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 
From an Idaho City Suverintendent: —“ All the teachers you recommended are so far 
proving very satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.’ 
a member of a Colorado School Board: —‘*‘l am om te pleased to seeees to you 
that Mr. G. ‘s making exceptionally good. carat Patrons are great! ased with him.’ 
From an Arizona City intendent:—‘‘I desire to th on for your promptness 
in helping me to secure a teac er.’ 
rom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘**My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 
madea ‘good impression upon me, and I have heard only d things of f her. wi 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. == 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Cole. 








THE A recommendation Agency fur- 
PARKER nishing the services of two offices 
to its candidates. Established 


Teachers’ eight years. Conducted by Willard 


N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 


Agency Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. Address the nearer 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Colfax, Washington office. 














Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
Established 1890 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


EE jacarpersted 1904 
upplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines . 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. ee er ee 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts Telephone Main 775-2 


STUART [Fescrers] AGENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between New York and Boston. No Regis- 
tration Fee May or June unless position secured. 


G. A. STUART, Prop’r, 36 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 

















HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services tree te cebeel officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 Union square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
one —, to blew guee positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 








NEW ENGLAND rs sar: 
Y.M.C. A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


We need more teachers at once for fall 
vacancies. 





TATE, NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes, For catalogue 
Seasons the Principal, A.C. BoyDEN, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FiTrcHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





Stary NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM. 

Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 








by William Hemmingway, an article 
on the photography of sound-waves 
by A. Luwrence Hodges,a scathing 
arraignment of the Ibsen craze by 
William Winter, and the usual edi- 
torial and humor features. 

—The June issue of the Political 
Science Quarterly (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton.) contains three articies on con- 
stitutional questions: Professor E. R. 
A. Seligman writes on “The Income 
Tax Amendment’: Professor F. J. 
Gooduow on “The Power of Congress 
to Regulate Commerce”; and G. W. 
Hodgkin on “The Constitutional 
Status of the District of Columbia.” 
There are two articles on present 
British politics: Edward Porritt de- 
scribes the consolidation of “The 
British Labor Party” and its attitude 
in the general elections of 1910, and 
H. W. Horwill discusses the legal dif- 
ficulties which have arisen regarding 
“The Payment of Labor Representa- 
tives.” The number contains also the 
usual reviews of new books and the 
semi-annual “Record of Political 
Events” throughout the world. (200 
pages). 

—The Delineator for June makes a 
broad appeal, for its special articles 
deal with a great variety of subjects 
and its fiction interprets many phases 
of life. The high cost of living re- 
ceives attention in “A Brief for the 
Housewife,” by Mabel Potter Dag- 
gett, who presents facts that every 
woman should know, in a concrete 
manner that is most convincing. 
Other special articles of the month 
are: “The Man Who Has Revyolu- 
tionized Five Hundred Sunday 
Schools,” by Allan H. Benson; 
“Childhoed’s Happy Hour,” by Eu- 
gene Wood: “The Theatre—a School 
for Discipline,” by Louise Closser 
Hale; and “Women in the Indian 
Service,” by Francis E. Leupp. 
“Simple Simon,” a Kipiing story, 
leads the fiction. Other tales of the 
month are by Alice Brown, Adachi 
Kinnosuke, Marjorie L. C. Pickthall. 
Mary Stewart Cutting’s serial, “The 
Unforeseen,” develops delightfully 
in humor and dramatic interest. Er- 
man J. Ridgway, who is impressing 
his personality upon the magazine 
through the medium of the new edi- 
torial department entitled “Conver- 
sazione,”’ discusses marriage. 





Garden Prizes. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York 
city, through their Garden Magazine, 
offer prizes to schools and to indi- 
vidual boys and_ giris for the best 
flowers and vegetables in home and 
school gardens, for the greatest vari- 
ety of flowers or vegetables, and 
various phases of home and school 
gardens. ‘ 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH ’S. 


Now that the legitimate houses 
have closed we are getting the best of 
what they have been offering during 
the season at Keith’s for half the 
money, and of all the shows we have 
seen how many have really had more 
than twenty minutes of real life and 
fire? Coming to Keith’s you will see 
two great players, one of them no 
less than William HH. ‘Thompson, 
than whom there is no better char- 
acter actor on the stage to-day. 
Next week at Keith’s he will be seen 
in what is said to be the best short 
play that has been put on in Bng- 
jand for many years. It is called 
“The Pride of the Regiment.” An- 
other feature of the bill wil! be Stuart 
Barnes, who has been one of the 
greatest favorites of the year on the 
legitimate stage, and in vaudeyille is 
known as the “Chesterfield Monolo- 
gist.” Mr. Barnes is one of those 
who have the peculiar faculty of tell- 
ing a story in such a manner that the 
point is brought home to one with 
lightning rapidity, and no man now 
on the stage has been able to produce 
more good original stories than he. 
The entire bill for the week has not 
been announced. some of the strong- 
est features being held in reserve, but 
those already given are but an indi- 
cation of what is to come, Mon- 
trell, the juggler, will make his first 
appearance here in what is said to be 
one of the greatest acts of the kind 
offered in recent years, and other fea- 
tures will be Reidy and Currier, 
singers and musicians; and Mullén 
and Correlli, two of the cleverest 
acrobatic clowns the stage has ever 
seen, 


” 
— 





BLOOD WILL TELL. 


“Mrs. McManus, you’re a lady and 
your husband’s a gentleman; but thot 
son Moike av yours, be hivins, he 


comes from a family of robbers, so 
he does.” 


—— 


MAMMA HAD MENTIONED [7. 


“Phere was one man whose life was 
perfect,” said the Sunday school 
teacher. “What one of you can tell 
me who he was?’ 

Little Mary Jane’s hand went up 
and the teacher nodded to her. 

“He was mamma’s first husband,” 
she said.—HEverybody’s Magazine. 








TEACHERS WANTED: 


Next September teacher of mathematics, 
bookkeeping and physics as associate in 
high school, and also a teacher for ninth 
grade. Male teachers preferred; experience 
required. Do not come. Send credentia)s 
and photograph and state salary required. 

Superintendent of Schools, 


Spencer, Mass. 














Teachers can Easily 


Make lloney during Vacation Time 
by subscription seeking for 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
For particulars regarding liberal 
cash commissions, etc., address at 
once Desk 108, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
155 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


teachers are not limited to their own state. If they want togo east or west Or south 
HI they can go, if they are superivr teachers so that they can recommended. Thus 





March 2, 1910, Supt. Sherman of Engiewood, N.J., wrote us: ‘'I have received the resignation 
of my high teacher of French and German. Whom have you to recommend at $50, to 
begin April 42”" We telegraphed to a teacher in Cincinnati, who replied it was just what 
she wanted, and we telegraphed Mr. Sherman: ‘ —<+, excellent ¢ ate in 
languages, record mailed. receipt of the record Mr. Sherman wrote: “I have 
ofevent hibee--—=— the position.” That T teachers’ agency of lorg experience. 
is the adyantage of a well-managed Sudden vacancies in any month of the 
year can usually be filled promptly and satisfactor 
superior teachers. there is no month when te & 
because they are at last ready to in work, 











the salary will command 
<rto unavailable do not register 
jt seldom happen: that such a 


x 


teacher has to wait long if she applies to us. We are just as careful in filin 
these emerge vacaucies as when shove is ter vhoice, and. our NEW jt RSE 
range of : ates covers the entire Uni as well as 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BREWER 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ** ‘size, “"*" 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling positions in Colleges, State Norme! 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. you want fonal service, write us, 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency °° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


sss ’ introduces to Col 
MERICAN rt, Biche TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesset, for every partment of truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 
or ress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








PECI A LI STS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! School: and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ig 24 BY8- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions $50 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACH AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., ive Building, Denver. Cole. 
12-16 Trintty Ave., Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y. 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
P Sec. and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with iul) information concerning them. 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “.A‘eecco stress, Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" "seston -"" EXCHANGE 


Results unequalied 


y Winship 
Teachers’ 


Agenc 
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“Testimony 150 Educators” Free 











se ind es 

We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 

29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, § 
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May 26, 1910 





Chauvenet's Plane and Solid 
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PHYSICS 


MATHEMATICS | 
A i ’ For High Schools and 
cademies 


BB eo spice ” B; A Culler’s First Book in 

t ig oS a 
yee ee Caen. ‘Téxt’Book = of 
Lippincott’s Practical Physics. 


Arithmetic. — SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


Elementary Science Read- 
ers. Three Volumes. 
Home Life in All Lands, 
Two Volumes. 


UNITED STATES 

i ; : Morris’s Primary History. 
ghaavensts Rrigunometsy. — Morrts Bans? any 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT orris’s Advanced History. 
Schwinn and Stevenson's NATURAL SCIENCE 


Civil Government. Bert’s First Steps in Sci- 
entific Knowledge. 


Perrin’s Drill-Book in Al- 
Lippincott's Elementary 
aA Ta, 


GEOMETRY AND 
OMETRY 


LANGUAGE Bert's Primer of Scientific 
Patrick’ ; nowledge. 
Legege DICTIONARIES 


Patrick’s Lessons in  worcester’s New Primary 





Cremee- Warsonter's " New. School 

PHYSIOLOGIES onan ‘Comprehensive 

Bp ad ae Woreester'® Academic 
Correspondence Solicited 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From.a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I sm with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 





From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘* | thank you most heartily for very courteous treat- 
mentof me dnro tallour deal with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
ferme. IL — feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is yery satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.”’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“* Permit me to thank you for your service in seouring for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
eonfidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss —-— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

ie. nig gh a very —_ ere with ee nd _ 
ms me w n regard vacan 
th part of Gehan: pik yy appreciate your servines vere 
me Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.’”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 








A New Idea! A New Field! A New Bock! 


The Railroad in Education: 


OR, WHAT STEAM AND STEEL, SCIENCE AND 
SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 
A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One 
Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Public. Address the Author: 
Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL.D., Fort Worth,, Texas. 





What Others Have to Say of the Book : 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.”—PREsI- 
DENT ELIO“, HaRVARD. 

“I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding 
the great importance vf the railroad asa factor in American 
Cciviiization.’’—U. 8. Com. Epucarion HARRIS. 

“T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the 
attention of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn 
to this omnipreseat interest of society.’’ — PRUFESSOR 
SMITH, U.oF Va. 

“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
protit in the reading.” —rRorEssOR HARPER, U. of Texas. 

“Lonty wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many pvpular 
errors.’’—-ARCHBISHOP IRELAND ST. FaUL. 

“I have read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with pleasure 
and profit. I wish every young man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the book.’”—R. B. CoUsINS, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INsTRUCTION, TEXAS. 

“I wish it migh t fall into the hands of every schooi boy and 
girlin California,”’—StaTe SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

“There is more boiled down information in it on certain 
lines, and on unusual lines,than in any book [ know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

“You have opened up a new field in education.”—Stars 
SUPERINTENDENT CARKINGTON, Mo. 

‘Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of 
modern times.” — SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA, 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherever history, geography and political 
economy are taught.”— STATE SUPERINTENDENT COOK, 
ARKANSAS, 

“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads have conferred apon society and the nation.” — 
Popular Science Monthly. : 

“His pamphlet contains more valuabie information and 
goes further to educate the people on correct lines than man 
um of a much more pretentious character.”’ — Jas. J. 

ILL. 











JUKES-EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 














